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The whole history of Champion is a story of defense against shortages. 
Champion it was who pioneered the South for pulpwood, devised the meth- 
od of making fine white pulp from southern pine, replanted timberlands, 
and became independent of foreign sources. As a result of this farsighted 
policy, coupled with scientific research and great resources, Champion today 
offers unusual values in a complete quality line of coated and uncoated 


book, offset, cardboard, cover, envelope, postcard, mimeograph and bond. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO.. Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO ... CANTON, N.C... . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing ... Over 1,500,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANT\ 








A. assembly of Ludlow lining typeface matrices in a 


st ck. Note the bottom alignment for all sizes in the + H fan : j 
proof at the right of a line cast from these matrices. HHH. 


LUDLOW 
Lining Typefaces 


Every size of every Ludlow lining typeface, from the smallest 
to the largest, aligns perfectly at the bottom with every other 
size, because all such typeface characters are so positioned 
in the matrices. Besides aligning with each other, Ludlow lin- 
ing faces also align with Ludlow horizontal rule matrices, 
making type-and-rule lines just as easy to produce as any 
other kind of composition. 

m This is one of the many reasons why Ludlow composition 
with lining faces can be produced so much faster. The com- 
positor working with Ludlow is not concerned about the body 
of lining typefaces; he mixes sizes freely, knowing that they 
will always line up with each other at the bottom and stay 
that way, since the composition is cast in sluglines. 

= Ludlow lining typefaces make especially easy the pro- 
duction of the many jobs in which such typefaces form the 
larger part of the composition. 

m The Ludlow-equipped printer has also at his service the 
Ludlow system of setting ruleforms, with which he can pro- 
duce ruleform jobs economically, either singly or in multiple, 
and hold them for reprinting without tying-up anything more 
than a few pounds of type metal. 

w Full showings of any of the Ludlow lining typefaces will be 
sent gladly upon request, together with information about 
the Ludlow system of setting ruleforms. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH CO. 


Set in Ludlow Tempo family 2032 Clybourn Avenue + + + + Chicago, Illinois 





The Ludlow Lining Typefaces 
shown below are available in 
a wide range of sizes. 


LINING PLATE GOTHICS 


AN EVEN FACE 84 


Lining Plate Gothic Light 


THE LUDLOW SYSTEM 4 


Lining Plate Gothic Light Condensed 


BILL. HEADS 47 


Lining Plate Gothic Light Extended 


ANNUAL DANCE 15 


Lining Plate Gothic Bold 


FINE FOR JOBS 56 


Lining Plate Gothic Heavy 


WIDE USEFULNESS 31 


Lining Plate Gothic Heavy Condensed 


ANNOUNCE 20 


Lining Plate Gothic Heavy Extended 


a H H HHH. 


ENGRAVERS BOLD 


INDUSTRY 3 


Engravers Bold 


H Awa... 


VICTORIA ITALIC 


LINING ITALIC 23 


Victoria Itali 


HHxH#aann 


eo 
COMMERCE GOTHICS 


JOB PRINTERS 45 


Commerce Gothic Light 


A LETTERHEAD 6 


Commerce Gothic Medium 


MEETS THE DEMAND 46 


Commerce Gothic Medium Condensed 
| | H H H HHHHn 
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LINING LITHOS 


BUSINESS CARD 7 


Lining Litho Light 


A STATEMENT 89 


Lining Litho Bold 


H Haan. 
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The Nation’s Claims Are First 





The Harris standards of quality manufacturing, preci- 





sion design, and engineering will, for the ‘“‘duration,”’ be 





devoted almost exclusively to the manufacture of war- 













‘time equipment. 





For our customers—the printers and lithographers—we 





anticipate volume business with no serious shortage of 





materials with which to do a reasonable job. We are gratified 


with them that they, too, are in position to contribute so 






constructively through production in their plants of the 


printed word, always vital to understanding and accom- 






plishment in emergency. 






During this period, when the prior claims of the Nation 





make it impossible to accept orders for new presses, we 





will work with you to keep your presses running. Our 





service and parts departments will zealously service the 





presses that you have in operation. We will plan with you 





against the future period of plant rehabilitation, that 





equipment obsolescence during this period shall not exact 





any avoidable penalty, and that modernization may then 






be quickly effected. 









Harris will endeavor to continue its engineering, research 


and development programs so that new presses—when press 





orders may again be accepted—shall continue to maintain 









for offset and for our customers, offset’s posilion as a 


modern printing method. 













wo 223 See err ee 


PIONEER BUILDERS OF SUCCESSFUL OFFSET PRESSES 


General Offices: 4510 East 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio « Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 West 42nd St. ¢ Chicago, 343 So. Dearborn St. Dayton, 819 Washington 
St.* Atlanta, 220 Luckie St, N. W.,* San Francisco, 420 Market St. « Harris-Seybold-Potter (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Montreal » Factories: Cleveland, Dayton 
























Published monthly by Tradepress Publishing Corporation. 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year in advancy; 
single copies. 40 cents. Canadian $4.50 a year: single copies, 45 cents. Foreign $5.00 a year: single copies, 50 cents. Entered as second-cla*s 
matter, June 25. 1885. at the Post Office at Chicago. Illinois. under Act of March 3, 1879. Copyrighted. 194°. Tradepress Publishing Corporation. 











If you want to learn how the Free Letterhead Clinic 


can help you to help your customers, find out first 


what it can do for you. And you can find out by sim- 


ply sending 3 copies of your 
letterhead to The Clinic 
for a scientific analysis and 
rating. When you receive 
your Analysis Chart, you will 
quickly recognize the value 
of The Clinic as a letterhead 
business builder. Use that 


convenient coupon now. 


RAG-CONTENT, 
Ps 


ee a ee ee ee ee 


THE LETTERHEAD CLINIC 

Whiting-Plover Paper Company 

2 Whiting Road, Stevens Point, Wis. 
Attached are 3 copies of our company letterhead 
for your FREE scientific analysis and rating. 


Name 








Position 


L. Se ew Et ee ee ee ee ee [oa oe oe ee ee ee oe ae 
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in the 


\ DOUBLE-D.., DOUBLE DUTY 


EVANGELICAL PRESS 


Harrisburg, Penna. 


“Runs two shifts per day—Has always operated in first class 


shape on all kinds of work run—Have never had any trouble 


with the machine.” 
This is the record of the “DOUBLE-O” CLEVELAND in the plant of the Evangelical 
Press, where almost 100 publications—weekly, monthly, quarterly and yearly—are pro- 


duced, in addition to their sizeable volume of law book and miscellaneous job work. 





Mr. D. Wilmot Troup writes us thus: 


“I am very happy to tell you that our experience 

with the ‘DouBLE-O’ Cleveland Folder has been 

entirely satisfactory. 

“We have never had any trouble with the machine 

and it has always operated in first class shape on 

all kinds of work which we have run on it. This 

folder is really doing double duty, since it operates 

two tricks of eight hours each per day. Our experi- 

ence with it has been such that we have the highest 

praise for it and would not hesitate to recommend 

it to anyone who has need of this type of folder. 

CLEVELAND 
MODEL “DOUBLE-0” 


bi 43 Wbnot _ Dy with Continuous Feeder 
f 


Folds Sheets 4 x 6” to 22 x 32” 





THE EVANGELICAL PREss.”’ 





66 | 70"? : so ee Jee , 
The “DOUBLE-O” fits admirably in large volume plants such as the Before you buy a FOLDER 


Evangelical Press, because of its high speed, many types of folds, be sure you 
LOOK at the CLEVELANDS 








and sturdy construction. It’s a real Time Saver and Money Maker. 


Ask for illustrated literature. 











Dexter Folder Company, Pearl River, New York 


NEW YORK, 330 West 42nd Street * CHICAGO, 117 West Harrison Street * PHILADELPHIA, Fifth and Chestnut Streets * BOSTON, 185 Summer Street 
CLEVELAND, 2391 Fenwood Road * ST. LOUIS, 2082 Railway Exchange Building * DALLAS, J. F. Carter, 5241 Bonito Avenue * SAN FRANCISCO, LOS 
ANGELES, SEATTLE, Harry W. Brintnall Co. * ATLANTA, Dodson Printers Supply Co., 231 Pryor St.,$.W. * DENVER, A. E. Heinsohn, 1441-47 Blake St. 











Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 















Motor car manufacturers reflect the 
quality and value of their products in 
carefully prepared advertising. No ex- 
ception to this rule is the direct ad- 
vertising produced by manufacturers 
»f motor cars. Catalogs, circulars and 
brochures must be replete with pic- 
cures in glowing colors—supported by 
sales stories printed in clear-cut type. 

Naturally, motor car manufacturers, 
and many, many other producers of 


highest-grade products, select Kimberly- 
Clark Levelcoat* printing papers to 


7 GorFyer— 


Jrufect 


For Highest-Quality Printing 


Ve | 
KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Manufacturers «¢ 


NEW YORK: 122 East 42nd Street 


“TRADE MARK 


asterpieces at Auto 


ARE PRINTED ON ~— 









carry the messages that sell their mer- 
chandise throughout the land. 

Your customers, too, can profit by 
switching to Levelcoat printing papers 
because of this im- 


ive Advertising 


Le PAPERS 





how they can inject more life and “sell” 
into their direct advertising by using 
Levelcoat papers. 

Levelcoat papers are for every type 
of letterpress and 





portant fact: Levelcoat 
papers provide all the 
beauty of costly print- 
ing papers at the price 
of ordinary paper! 
Tell your customers 
(even those with 
modest budgets) 





Compare Levelcoat Quality! 


“A” is a diagram of greatly enlarged 
edge of old-style manufactured 
printing paper. Compare with “B”’. 


“B’ is a diagram of greatly enlarged 
edge of sheet of Levelcoat paper. 
Note the smoothness of both sides 
of Levelcoat paper. This smoothness 
is obtained by mew and exclusive 
processes and is the secret of the 
unexcelled printed results obtained 
with Levelcoat printing papers. 


rotogravure printing. 
Address our nearest 
sales office for sam- 
ples of the printed 
results obtainable 
with Levelcoat 
papers. Or ask your 
paper merchant. 








cost 





CHICAGO: 8 South Michigan Avenue ° 
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Multifect 


For volume printing at a price 


Established 1872 * NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


LOS ANGELES: 510 West 6th Street 











































Since the purpose of a cover stock is to pro- 
tect as well as to adorn, it is not strange 
that Buckeye Cover has long been standard 
merchandise among printers. Buckeye Cover 
not only offers the widest range of pleasing 
colors and artistic finishes, but it gives en- 
durance to beauty. As an embossing medium 
it is universally accepted, and there is no 


better test of cover paper strength than its 
ability to withstand the strains and stresses 
of deep and sharp embossing. Whatever the 
nature of your printed advertisements, you 
can give them long life and lasting beauty 
by using Buckeye, oldest and most famous 
of cover stocks. In price Buckeye Cover is 
moderate, and is obtainable in all centers. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER IN 


ae BECKETT PAPER C e HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 
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... this year, we must do three jobs at once 





Job Number One—To manufacture arms for our country’s de- 
fense. Early last year, with much additional machinery, greatly increased 
personnel and full three-shift, six-day week production, we anticipated 
national armament needs while still maintaining full press production. 
Today our contribution to National Defense daily grows larger and larger. 


Jot Number Two—The maintenance of Miller Equipment... we 
must share with those using it. For our part, we intend and expect to main- 
tain uninterrupted a high standard of service in parts and labor. In turn, 
we suggest that those responsible for the operation and maintenance of 
Miller Machines give even greater than ordinary thought, greater than 
ordinary care, to the handling of their Miller Equipment so that wear and 


replacements will be kept to an absolute minimum. 


Jot Number Three—The manufacture of new Miller Equipment, 
we must leave to the last, striving to continue the building of Miller Auto- 
matic Presses and Saw-Trimmers in the pauses and intervals of the na- 
tional crescendo of arms manufacture. We hope that in this also we may 
be successful. If we are not, we know that we can count on the sympa- 
thetic understanding of our good customers and friends in the industry. 


aD 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CoO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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E. P. LAWSON CO., INC. 
426-438 West 33rd Street 


Chicago: 
CHAS. N. STEVENS CO., INC. 
110-116 West Harrison Street 


Dayton, Ohio: 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER CO. 
833 Washington Street 


Southern Sales District: 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER CO. 
120 Spring Street, N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


West Coast District: 


HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO. 


San Francisco @ Los Angeles 
Seattle 
Canadian District: 
HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER 
(CANADA) LTD. 


Toronto and Montreal 








a a 





@ Restrictions on non-defense demands for new machines make 
SEYBOLD SERVICE of vital importance to owners of Seybold Pre- 
cision Paper Cutters and other Seybold equipment. 


While doing everything possible to aid National Defense, Seybold 


is making every practical effort to aid Customer Defense. 


Customer Defense is nothing more nor less than helping you to main- 


tain your existing Seybold equipment in efficient operating condition. 


Fully equipped and experienced SEYBOLD SERVICE 
organizations are listed at left. An inspection of your present 
Seybold equipment NOW will help us to help you anticipate 
possible repairs and replacements. Use SEYBOLD SERVICE Now! 


SEYBOLD DIVISION, HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER CO. 
833 WASHINGTON STREET ° ‘ DAYTON, OHIO 


PAPER CUTTERS + BOOK TRIMMERS + DIE PRESSES - KNIFE GRINDERS + DRILLS + WIRE STITCHERS 





Use whe 
is requir 








READERS’ SERVICE GUIDE 


MAKE IT “FIRST THOUGHT IN BUYING” ALL THROUGH 1942 


Save Time—See Where to Buy ... Who Sells It... Whom to Contact. Consult These and Our Regular 
Advertisers. They Are as Willing as We Are to Help You Solve Your Problems ... and Step Ahead! 





Adjust. Tie-ups—Galley Locks | Calendars, Fans, Bk. Mtchs., etc. 


Continuous Business Forms 





WHOLESALE CALENDARS 


to printers. Do your own imprinting. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 
FANS, BOOK MATCHES 
Write for particulars. 


FLEMING CALENDAR CO. 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 


Calendars: Wall 


WALL CALENDARS 


METAL and CELLULOID 
DAILY DATE or MONTHLY 
Ask for sample and descriptive folder. 


Permanent Sign & Display Co. 
BOX 436, READING, PA. 


Christmas Posters 


JUMBO Christmas Greetings 
POSTERS @ 26x40 Inches 


Sag chr imprinted! 
They're New! They're Different! 


Responsible representatives wanted in all 
territories. Liberal Trade Discount—write 


HATCH SHOW PRINT 
NASHVILLE @ TENNESSEE 


Save 90% Tie-Up Time 
Ml os a) 
“0. 
NOMSTRING TIE-UP SYSTEM 
Galley Locks and Adjustable Tie-Ups 


RIEHL GALLEY LOCK CO. 


1312 Onferio St. Cleveland, Ohio 


Are Lamps 


—_~ 








for Correct Lighting use the new 


Macbeth “rset 


Arc Lamps 


Insis' on Macbeth Carbon Arc 
Camera and Printing Lamps 


MACBETH ARC LAMP CO. 
475 N. 28th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
=. 
UPRIGHTGRAIN BASE 


Use where speed in mounting plates 
is required. 








Write for Sample 


J. W. PITT, INC., Bath, N. Y. 





New York. N. Y. 


FOR THE TRADE 
AN INDEPENDENT MANUFACTURER 


218 William St. 


CONTINUOUS FORMS - SNAP-APART FORMS 
CARBON INTERLEAVED CONTINUOUS FORMS 





L 





Calendar Pads Continuous Form Printers 





Copy Fitter 


Copy-fitting Gauge 


is CHARACTER GAUGE 


A tool no printer, type- 
setter or layout man 
should be without. 
Measures Elite and Pica 
typewritten copy and 
saves valuable time in 
finding the exact num- 
ber of characters typed 
in each block of copy, 
and marking it to fit lay- 
eut. Also has a 12-line 
scale of 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 





1NIOd L 
LNIOd 1 


ELITE TYPEWRITER SCALH 


11, 12, 13, 14, 16 and 18 
point. Size 1%” x 8%” 
— stainless steel $1.00; 
brass 85¢, plus 6¢ for 
postage. 


: FREE— Descriptive cir- 
cular witn information on copy-fitting. 


GANER, 305 E. 45 St., N.Y. 6. 
Die Cutting & Creasing Presses 


DIE CUTTING PRESSES 


Regular, Heavy Duty | Also See 
and Super Heavy Duty | Page 14! 


The Chandler & Price Co. 
6000 Carnegie Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
District offices in New York and Chicago 


Die Cutting & Mounting 


2 4 6 8 1012 14 16 18 20 




















CALENDAR PADS 


63 Styles and Sizes for 1943 
Pads in Black and White, Red and Black, 
Gold Cover. Reverse Pads, Six-le:f double 
pads, Three-monihs-at-a-glance pads, Fish 
pads, Historical, Memorandum, Milk, Polish, 
Spanish and Jumbo pads 

Write for Catalogue and Prices 


Wiebush Calendar Importing Co. 
109 Worth Street @ New York, N. Y. 


CONTINUOUS BUSINESS FORMS 


@ One-time Carbon Sets 
@ Registers @ Flat Packs 
@ Fanfold @ Rolls @ Carbon 


AMERICAN REGISTER COMPANY 
564 E. First St. So., BOSTON, Mass. 








PAVEY COPY-FITTER 


Take the guess out of type. Concentrate 
on how it will look rather than how it 
will fit. The Pavey Copy-Fitter is simple, 
fast, and accurate. Write for circular. 


VAN R. PAVEY, LAYOUT SERVICE 
305 East 46th St., New York City 





STEEL RULE DIES © EASELS 
DIE CUTTING © MOUNTING 
FREEDMAN 
CUT-OUTS 


12 DUANE ST., NEW YORK CITY 

















Equipment—for the Bindery, Composing Room, and Pressroom. 





WE OFFER THE FOLLOWING EQUIPMENT FOR IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL... 











Paper Cutters 


I—Smythe 3-Knife Trimmer. 

|—Seybold 3-Knife Trimmer, 

1—44” Seybold auto. clamp cutter, 10ZC, 
$8703. 

I—32” Seybold Cutter. 

2—Model B Brackett Trimmers. 


Pressr00m 


1—5/0 Miehle Perfecting Press, $13809, 
with Cross feeder and C.E.D. 

4—5/0 Miehle Single Color Presses, with 
Cross Feeders and C.E.D. 

2—No. | Miehle Presses with Cross feeders. 

1—14x22” C & P automatic with Griffin 
Leaf Attachment. 

I—14x22” 6C John Thomson, #10257, with 
Peerless Leaf Attachment. 

1—Cleveland Model B Folder, hand fed. 

I—Quad Folder, 40x56”, complete with 
Cross continuous feeder, and perforat- 
ing attachment. 


The Vance R. Hood Co. 


1—Double 32 Dexter Folder, complete with 
Cross feeder. 

1—20x26 Mentges Folder, with Dexter con- 
tinuous feeder. 


Composting Room 
I—C.S.M. Intertype. 
2—Model 8 Linotypes. 
2—Model 14 Linotypes. 
2—Model 25 Linotypes. 
1—Mcdel 26 Linotype. 
40—Linotype Magazines, 2 years old. 
50—Fonts Linotype Mats. 
2—Monotype Composition Machines. 
|—Monotype Lead and Rule Machine. 
1—Combination Lead, Rule and Composi- 
tion Machine. 
31—Monotype Molds—Assorted sizes. 
I—No. 17 Vandercook Proof Press. 
I—No. 22 Vandercook Proof Press, with 
A.C. Motor, 
I—No. 25 Vandercook Proof Press. 
2—Hamilton steel top imposing stones, 
51x75”, with steel frames and storage 


space. 
Blatchford, Wesel, Warnock-Bases and Hooks. 


225 Varick Street 
Telephone Walker 5-5083 


1—Sheridan Back Lining Machine. 

2—Smythe Rounding and Backing Ma- 
chine, No. 34. Like New. 

2—Smythe Casing-in Machines, Large 
Style. Like New. 

1—Smythe Casing-in Machine, Small 
Style. 

1—25” Sheridan Casemaking Machine, 
No. 97. 

I—No. 4 Smythe Sewing Machine. 

10—No. 3 Smythe Sewing Machines. 

1—Sheridan Gathering Machine, with 37 
pockets, paddle delivery. 

1—Christensen Gang Stitcher, 4 heads, 4 
stations. 

1—Crawley Rounding and Backing Ma- 
chine, No. 7, rebuilt to handle small 
books. 

1—Rosback Pony Punching Machine, power 
driven, with assortment of heads. 

1—Tatum Punching Machine, power driven 
with assortment of heads. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Electrical Service 


Football Schedules 


Inks: Printing & Lithographic 





Every Electrical Serice 
for the Guophic Ants 


HYRE ELECTRIC CO., Inc. 


FOOTBALL 
SCHEDULES—RECORDS 


We have collected sports schedules 
for Grantland Rice for 10 years— 


ALL Sports Schedules— 














Haymarket 8130 SINCE 1912 WORTHINGTON PUB. CO., INC. 
741 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. Drawer ''C'', Leonia, N. J. 
Electrotypers Fountain Dividers 
Flinker Fountain Divider 
Permits extra colors, no 
SAMPSON extra impressions, also 
saves ink using only 
part of fountain 
& needed. Fool proof— 
Leak proc. Best Divider on market. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
OLLIER THE FLINKER INK DIVIDER CO. 


Electrotype Co. 


ELECTROTYPERS 
NICKELTYPERS 
STEREOTYPERS 


TELEPHONES 
SUPERIOR-3182 
SUPERIOR-3183 

141-149 W. OHIO ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











Engrossers—Lithographers 


P. O. Box 868 Cincinnati, Ohio 
Galley Label Holders 








You'll find what you want instantly if your Galleys 
are properly labeled...no other record is needed 
15c brings Sample and Literature 


Frederick Metz, 390 East 162nd Street, New York 
Grippers: Job Press 


CASPER GRIPPERS 


FIT ALL JOB PRESSES 


Banish strings and rubber 
bands. INCREASE  sangigageae 
Write for information. . . 
THE CASPER GRIPPER COMPANY 
449 Erie Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; 























Gummed Paper 








Memorial Resolutions 


Testimonials @ Diplomas 


Engrossed—lIlluminated—Lithographed 
The HARRIS STUDIO 
Telephone—Central 5122 

140 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 


Specify 
TROJAN GUMMED 
It’s Tops for Printing 


THE GUMMED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Offices TROY, OHIO Mills 


For SHARP 
Impressions 





@ LITHO - OFFSET 
and 

@> PRINTING INKS 

@ VARNISHES 

> DRYERS 


® INKS for 
Metal Decorating 


GAETJENS, BERGER 
& WIRTH, INC.——= 


GAIR BUILDING — 35 YORK ST., 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

— And — 508 SO. CLARK ST., 
CHICAGO, 

















Inks: Printing & Lithographic 


Printing ee 
Embossing ; NK o# 
Varnishes and pvc 


Hill-Hentschel Co. 
Manufacturers ST. LOUIS 
Memphis e Dallas 
e Oklahoma City 
Mexico City e Havana, Cuba 

















e 

Fir 

sons: 

Linotype—Intertype Num 

— 

REID Magazine Racks, motor mari 

drives, elec. and gas pots, used Mach 

Monomelts, Margach Feeders. and | 

molds repaired, used molds, Mil- numb¢ 
ler Saws, special tools, special 
parts, if it can be repaired, we 

can do the work. ALT. 

REID-HILLnewspaper page stor- seouad 
age cabinet holds 20 stereotype 

chases full of type. Reid Lino Omset 
type or Intertype Magazine 
Racks are the best to be had. 

We will put in on trial any tim LITH< 

any place. Ruth 

WILLIAM REID CO. Divisio 

Est'd 1912 100 Si 
2271 Clybourn Ave. CHICAGO 

° e Offset 

Mechanical Binding: Loose-leat J soos 





Loose-Leaf Wire Binding 


U. S. PAT. NOS. 1995590 - 2078988 


Books open flat. Loose-leat 
device very simple to oper- 
ate. Body material to be 
bound, NEED NOT LEAVE 
YOUR PLANT. We install 
KAMKET binding in your 
covers, you drill the holes, 
collate and insert, all in 
your own shop. 


SPIRAL BINDING CO,, INC. 
111. CANAL STREET, CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE CENTRAL 2023 





Envelopes: The Orig. Outlook 


Hairspaces: Linotype&Intertype 


Inks: Printing & Lithographic 


Mechanical Overlay Process 





REG. U.S, PAT. OFF, 
REGULAR or SPECIAL 


QUTLOOK ENVELOPES 


You—Or We—Print! 


A ‘Style and Size for Every Purpose. 
GLASSINE or CELLULOSE Transparency. 


OUTLOOK ENVELOPE CO. Est. 1902 


1001 W. Washington Bivd., CHICAGO 


HAIRSPACES 


Nicked for Instant Identification 
(Chase Spring Brass) 
FOR LINOTYPE & INTERTYPE 


V; ' y . . 
100 for $1.98 1, "2: iy Pt 
PRECISION TYPESETTING PARTS 
368 East 148th Street, BRONX, N. Y. 





Equipment: Composing Room 





Modern... 


Hamilton 
Composing Room 
Equipment 
Send for our com- 
plete catalog and helpful 
book: ‘How Your Compos- 


ing Room Can Pay Divi- 
dends."' 


HAMILTON 
Manufacturing Co. 








| Two RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


Indexing: Cutting: Celluloiding 


y\ fede) 


For thirty years the leader in com- 
mercial indexing either celluloid, 


leather, or index cutting. 


G. J. AIGNER COMPANY 
503 S. Jefferson Street 


Chicago Ilinois 





Ink Agitators 


CoS tu Johnson ale 


Printing Inks 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


The OLSEN Mechanical Overlay 


Will Reduce Make-ready Costs 
and do a better printed job. Very simple 
and inexpensive to use. Complete 16 
page sheet made in 20 minutes. Very low 
first cost. Write today for complete de- 
tails and samples. if interested, outfit 
will be sent on 30-days trial (without ob- 
ligation). OLSENMARK en. 
128 White Street, New York, N. Y. 





Inks: Printing & Lithographic 


Menu Covers 





FINE INKS FOR ALL 


Printing and Lithographing Purposes 
@ Also Dryers @ Varnishes @ Compounds 
TRIANGLE Ink and Color Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers 
BROOKLYN—26-30 Front - 
DETROIT—1036 Beaubien St. 
ST. LOUIS—101-5 South Ninth St. 


Cash In on Menu Cover Profits 


Door opener for restaurant business. Send for 

NEW descriptive folder and price list. Large 

selection of binding, materials of plastic and 

simulated materials. Stock and special designs. 

National distribution. Largest exclusive line in 

country. Priced to meet all competition. 

Buy direct from manufacturer. Act today! 
SANITARY MENU COVER CO. 

910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 





Jogger: Paper 





The Use of Ortleb Ink Agitators 
... for Better Results 
Cannot Be Denied 


Ortleb Machinery Co. 


3818 Laclede Ave. NEwstead 0780 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Folding Machines 





Fastest Selling Folders in America! 


RUSSELL 


ERNEST BAUM 


615 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Inks—Driers and Compounds 





Chemical Color and Supply 
Company 
Division General Printing Ink Corp. 
Telephones: WABash 0452-53 
547 South Clark Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





SYNTRON 
VIBRATORY 
PAPER 
JOGGERS 
Speed up 


this tiresome 


job, 


Available in 
three different 
sizes. 


SYNTRON COMPANY 
575 Lexington Ave., Homer City, Pa. 








Negatives: Color Corrected 


COLOR sTives .QOW4E aK 


NEGATIVES 
SPECIALIZE 


IN COLOR SEPARATION 
WORK OP ALL KINDS 
LETTER-PRESS orLITHO. 


W: WACHTER ENGRAVING CC 
+ SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


From 
a 7) 
i 


Ko 


3835-41 ouve’ ST. 








Non-Offset Spray 


SPRAYOMATIC 
OFFSET ELIMINATOR 


All Air Operated with Simplified 
Fingertip Control 

SPRAYOMATIC OFFSET SOLUTION 

an effective, harmless food derivative 
SPRAYOMATIC PRODUCTS CO. 

1120 Harrison Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

Pioneers of the Portable Spray | nit 
Pioneers of the All-Air-Operated | nit 
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First Thought at Buying Time 








TEL 
Numbering Machines 


NATIONAL Automatic Numbering 
Machines for High Speed Rotary 
and Flat Bed Presses. Special 
numbering machines. 

See ad on page 18 


ALTAIR Machinery Corp. 
55-57 Vandam St., New York, N.Y. 








Ofiset Equipment 


| 





) Complete line of 
LITHOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


Rutherford Machinery Co. 
Division General Printing Ink Corp. 
100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


LS PE! 
Offset Printing: For the Trade 


there's Profit n 
PLAN- 0-GRAPH-OFFSET 


Sell Planograph-Offset in your terri- 
tory—We offer the complete facili- 
ties of a modern photo-offset plant 
(from art department to bindery) 
able to produce any piece from a 
black and white circular to a four- 
color process billboard—from a letter- 
head to a 1,000-page catalog. 

Profit Without Worry—I5 to 50% 
can be added to our quoted price 
without being out of line on your es- 
timate. We furnish a flat scale from 
which to quote on ordinary combina- 
tion form planograph runs; we make 
special quotations on more compli- 
cated jobs according to specifica- 
tions. We handle complete from art 
work, type-setting, etc., to bindery 
—or camera, plate, and _ presswork 
only—shipping flat to your plant for 
finishing. 

We Protect Your Accounts—Every 
printer on our books will testify to the 
fair treatment we extend them. 


GREENLEE 


COMPANY, Inc. (Tel. Arm. 1870) 
1609 N. Wolcott? Ave., CHICAGO 








Offset Equipment & Supplies 


Offset Equipment: Plate Making 


Photoengravings 





PHOTO 


Equipment 


+e 


See Our 


of Modern, 
Efficient, 


PLATE MAKING 
EQUIPMENT... 


Process Cameras, 
Lenses, 

Plate Whirlers, 
Vacuum Printers, 
Stripping Tables, 
Sinks, Trays, etc. 
Remember .... 


Aas It! 


Send for latest 


650 W. Baltimore 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
r) 





OFFSET or 


ENGRAVING 


Complete Line 


Economically Priced, 


DOUTHITT 


catalogue of our entire line. 


DOUTHITT 
CORPORATION 

















VALETTE 


Offset Plate Making Equipment 
MANUFACTURERS of Cameras, 
Whirlers, Printing Frames, Proofing 
Presses, Layout Tables. Write for 
Circular. 


LITHO EQUIPMENT & Supply Co. 
215 WEST OHIO ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 








STEP & REPEAT PHOTO 
COMPOSED ENGRAVINGS 


Duplicate engravings of colored labels 
boxes, overall patterns, stamps, etc., lined 
up to fit dies and accurate cutting. 
FLOWERS 
PHOTO ENGRAVING CORP. 
235 East 45th St. New York City 





Paper Cutters 
PAPER CUTTERS 


Automatic, Hand Clamp & Lever 
See Page 14—This Issue! 
The Chandler & Price Co. 
6000 Carnegie Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
== District off.: New York—Chicago 


Paper Shredding Machines 





ll 














AS LOW AS $1°° POSTPAID 
FINEST QUALITY 


COPPER ««/ ZINC HALFTONES 
N 


STAFFORD NMP 


Posters for the Trade 










EW LOW PRICES, 















































PAPER 
SHREDDING MACHINES 
BLOMFELDT & RAPP CO. 

108 N. Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Pebbling 


PEBBLING 


LABEL & DIE CUTTING... 
PAPER CUTTING & FINISHING 
- + + for the PRINTING TRADE 
McKENNA & PHELPS, Inc. 
New York City @ 207 East 12th St. 
Photoengr. & Litho. Equipment 


“LITHOGRAPH"—"ENGRAVERS" 
Plate-Making Equipment 


MODERN! EFFICIENT! 
ECONOMICALLY PRICED! 
Send for our Catalog. 


DOUTHITT CORPORATION 
650 W. Baltimore, Detroit, Mich. 

















Photoengravin gs 


MAXIMUM SIZE 4 SQ. INCHES 
EACH ADDITIONAL $Q./N. 1O¥¢ 


Vail your copy and remUlance to 


ECONOMY PHOTO-ENGRAVING scotia 





DISPLAY CARDS e PRICE POSTERS 


AUCTION SALE POSTERS 


Waterproofed Rent, Sale and 
Tack Cards and Slate Cards 
and jobs of this kind which you 
might otherwise pass up. WRITE 


HATCH SHOW PRINT 
Nashville Tennessee 


Presses 
REGULAR, HEAVY DUTY 
AND SUPER HEAVY DUTY 
BOX & CARTON PRESSES 
Also See Page 14—This Issue! 
The Chandler & Price Co. 


6000 Carnegie Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
District offices in New York and Chicago 


Press: Auto. Envelope-Printing 


A POST Lightning Speed 
ENVELOPE PRESS Pays for Itself! 


MEET COMPETITION 
AND MAKE A PROFIT! 
For full information, write 
POST MANUFACTURING WORKS 
671 Diversey Pkwy., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Presses 
Automatic or Hand Fed Platens 
and Automatic Cylinders 
PRINTING PRESSES 
See Them on Page 14—This Issue! 
The Chandler & Price Co. 


6000 Carnegie Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
District offices in New York and Chicago 











Presses: Specialty 





Don’t be tied down to 











Mi os 
as 


New Era Manufacturing Co. 
379 Eleventh Avenue 


NEW ERA MULTI-PROCESS PRESS 





When you buy a New Era Multi-Process 
Press, you are not putting all your eggs in 
one basket. If one kind of work falls off, you 
can quickly take on something new. Further- 
more, your New Era Press will stand up 
under continuous high-speed operation. 
That's important! 


New Era Presses can be equipped for print- 
ing, perforating, punching, slitting, number- 
ing, cutting, die-cutting, and scoring, and 
for reinforcing and eyeletting tags, all in 
one operation. Speeds up to 8,000 impres- 
sions per hour—any number of colors—one 
or both sides of web. Write for Booklet to 


Paterson, N. J. 
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First Thought at Buying Time 









Presses 
THE MULTIPRESS 


For Envelopes, Imprinting 
and Specialty Printing 
SPEED: 

6500 an hour! Continuous Feed! 


B. VERNER & CO. 
52 Duane St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Presses (News) & Stereo. Equip. 











Newspaper Presses 
Stereotype Equipment 
Printing Machinery 
& 

JOHN GRIFFITHS CO., INC. 
17 West 42nd St., New York City 





Presses 


FOR PLATEN AND CYLINDER 
AUTOMATIC 
PRINTING PRESSES 


See Them on Page 14—This Issue! 


The Chandler & Price Co. 
6000 Carnegie Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
District Offices in New York and Chicago 


Presses 
Modern Hoe 


MAGAZ Super-Pro- 


duction Magazine Presses are 
capable of producing 40,000 sig- 
natures of 32 pages per hour. 


OFFSET Sheet-feed presses 
in models from 1 to 
4 colors. Web-feed in all types and 
sizes to suit the desired product. 


ROTOGRAVURE °::: 


ing multi-color work at 15,000 to 
20,000 cylinder revolutions per hr. 
with higher speeds cn t 


R. HOE &CO., Inc. 


910 E. 138th St., New York, N. Y. 
Boston * SanFrancisco * Chicago 
Birmingham 


Printing Machinery 


TYPE & PRESS 
of ILLINOIS 


























A Reliable Source of Supply 
220 South Jefferson 
od ai fey Vcie) 


Printing Plates: Rubber 


RUBBER PLATES 


Molded & Engraved 
For Platen and Cylinder Presses, Rubber 
Multigraph and Signature Plates. Engraved 
Rubber & Linoleum Plates for Platen 
Presses. Maple & Composition Varnishing 
Plates. 
MAdison 9262 

NATIONAL RUBBER PLATE CO. 
403 W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Printing Schedules 


ASTINGS 
PRINTERS’ SELLING GUIDE 


and Production-Cost Determination 
Schedule. The measure of economic 
values by the square-inch method. 
Let it be a friend to your business. 


HASTINGS GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 
235 Blake Block Phone TEmplebar 0982 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Rollers and Printing Inks 


HARRIGAN 
ROLLER COMPANY, INC. 


Printers’ Rollers and Printing Inks 


CAlvert 5455 
311-313 Guilford Avenue 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


























Rollers: Letterpress & Lit 


imay Jook alike—but 


IDEAL ROLLERS possess the 
| |character and stamina to 
|| lead the field in high speed 


\| Ideal Lithographic Dampen- 


| Ideal Automatic Sectioning 
| Gelatine Compositions 


| Special Synthetic Molded 


| Rubber Plate Gum 
Synthetic Plate Gums 


| © One of our efficient sales and |} 


| IDEAL ROLLER & 
_MANUFACTURING CO. 

|| CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

|| LONG ISLANDCITY,N.Y 








ho. Racks 


YOU SAVE... 
TIME-SPACE-STEPS 
with 
ANDERSON 

RACKS 


TWO SIZES: 17 by 22” and 
134 by 20” 16 trays each 


Mounted on NEW 
HEAVY DUTY CASTERS 


Write for descriptive folder today 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


3229 Calumet Ave. CHICAGO 


School of Printing & Litho. 











and quality. IDEAL ROLL- 
ERS are the result of care- 
fully compounded mate- 
rials and exacting field tests | 
before they are offered to 
you. The many different 
types of IDEAL ROLLERS 
available, each particularly 











Tags—Calendars & Cal. Pads 


C. J. VANELLA & CO., INC. 
TAGS 
Blank and Printed 


Patching—Eyeletting—Stringin 
Calendars and Calendar Pads 


257 William Street New York City 
WoOrth 2-1725 


Tinsel for Eliminating Static 


Economy COPPER Tinse/ 
Ends Costly Press Stops Due to Static! 
@ Pays for itself many times over, 
Copper, the best conductor known, out. 
lasts the ordinary tinsel 4 to 1. Save 
time and money as you step up pro. 
duction. 
$1.30 for 12 yd. roll (Dealers Wanted) 
ECONOMY PRINTERS' PRODUCTS 
COMPANY . . Tel. WABash 2775 
609 S. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 


Trade Typographers be: 

































designed to do specific type 
of work: | 





LEARN 
NOW 



































DX Newspaper Rollers 
Ideal (Vulcanized Oil) 
Lithographic Rollers 





ing Rollers (three efficient 


types) 

Ideal (Vulcanized Oil) 
Distributor Letterpress 
Rollers 

Ideal Lithocraft Rollers 

Ideal Synthocraft Rollers 


Complete courses in Offset 
Presswork, Camera and Plate- 
making, Hand Composition 
and Letter Presswork. Practice 
as well as theory on the latest 
up-to-date equipment. A-1 in- 
structors with many years of 
practical experience. Night 
classes only. Start any time. 


Ideal Photoengravers’ and 
Litho Proof Rollers 

Ideal Process Coated Rollers 

Graphic Non-Meltable 


Rollers a Low tuition. Enroll Now! Call, 
Coating and Varnishing Write or Phone H. E. Sanger, 

Rollers Director, Room 704, Wabash 
Rubber Letterpress Rollers 3107 

(Oil-Resisting) Sa ae 
DX Letterpress Rollers Chicago School of Printing 
Fabric-Covered Rollers and Lithography 


Impression Rollers (all types) || 610 SOUTH FEDERAL ST. 


COMPOSITION CO. 

am § TYPOGRAPHERS 
WHITEHALL 5566 

155 E. OHIO STREET * CHICAGO 










Tweezers 


Stainless Steel Tweezers 


Will not rust or tarnish. No plate 
to wear, crack or shell off. 
Strongest and Most Durable 
Tweezers Made. 

Two sizes—4” and 41/2”. Send us 
70¢ for 4” or 75¢ for 41/2". 
ECONOMY PRINTER'S) PRODUCTS co. 
609 S. La Salle St. Chicago, 1i!. 

































Type and Roller Cleaning Fluid 
SUPER—SOLVENT 


since 1924 
The blue ribbon +type 
and roller cleaning fluid 


PERFECTION PRODUCTS CO. 
116 Earl St. Rochester, N. Y. 
We solicit your inquiry 















Rubber Blanket Rollers 


Rubber Waxing Machine Smyth Machines: Repairs, Adj. 


Type: Foundry 








Rollers 
Rubber Tanning Machine __ | 
Rollers 


FRANK J. HOWARD 
4318 Roland Avenue 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


Specializing in Repairs, Adjustments and 
Instructions on SMYTH MACHINES. 


Rubber Friction Rollers 
(all types) 
Pull and Draw Rollers 
Other fine Ideal products guar- 
anteed to render exceptional 





WE USE REG. FOUNDRY TYPE METAL 

4 Fts. 20A Ea. 6 Pt. Copp. Plate, 1-2-3-4, $2.00 

4 Fts. 10A Ea. 12 Pt. Copp. Plate Goth., $2.50 
SEPARATE IDENTIFICATION NICKS 

OVER 100 TYPE FACES 

6 PT., COMPLETE FONT, 25A-50a, $1.50 
PT., COMPLETE FONT, 25A-50a, $2.00 

10 PT., COMPLETE FONT, 25A-50a, $3.00 

12 PT., COMPLETE FONT, 25A-50a, $4.00 
14 to 72 PT.—PRICES ON REQUEST 

TYPE CATALOG FREE. DEPT. 14 


RULEX TYPE CO. 
549 SO. WELLS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 












Service: 


Speed Controls: Variable 





Type: Wood 








Cutting Rubbers 

Ideal Process Resurfacing 
Machines (four models; 
single- and double-roller 
coating) 


JFS-CUB: New Low Cost 
VARIABLE SPEED CONTROLS 


now offer advantages of infinite speed 
selection on printing machinery operated 
now at one speed. Fell us your problems 
—we'll gladly make recommendations. 


STANDARD TRANSMISSION EQT. CO. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Machines (for split-foun- 
tain work) I 






> WOOD TYPE 
D> By HAMILTON 


Manufacturing Company . . 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 













Negative Holders | 
Special Rubber Molded Items | 










} 
| 
Our NEW HIGH POWERED 


STATIC ELIMINATOR BAR 


will definitely eliminate this static. 
install one on 15 days free trial. 
make and size of press. 


STATIC ELIMINATOR 


Items 


. . - 1! 
service representatives will il 
be pleased to cooperate in| 
determining the correct roll- 


4425 Union Pacific 
Static Eliminators Typewritten Composition 
DON'T BLAME THE PRESS! IT'S STATIC! | TYPEWRITTENCOMPOSITION 


Tet us 
Advise 


AND PRINTING PRESS HEATER CO. 
239 Centre St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





SERVICE FOR THE TRADE 

Do you seriously consider Price Lists, Parts 
Lists, Catalogs, Shop Manuals, Technical 
and Inter-Organizational Literature to be 
a big part pe your market? We can help 
you get more of this business and save 
money for your clients. Composition costs 
cut 25% to 50% ... Ask for details. 

NELSON ASSOCIATES, INC. 

Detroit, Michigan 















ers to meet your individual 


Stock Labels 








plant requirements. 
Send for FREE CATALOG... 
Make Good Profits Selling Our 


STOCK LABELS 
For All Purposes 
PRINTING AND 


LEHMANN titHo. co. 


400 4th St., San Francisco, Calif. 





Wood Engravers 
Signature § d = 2 
Wood Cuts MMa Day Service 


PRICES ON "CATALOGUE CUTS" 
quoted if copy is submitted 


FAC-SIMILIE ENGRAVING CO. 





179 W. Washington St., Chicago Hl. 





Also See Classified Buyers’ Guide—Pages 90, 91 




































Your 
—One 


ervice 


>UTS" 


When the Wright Brothers made the first successful 
aeroplane flight in 1903, they probably had no thought 
that many years later their invention would become of 
outstanding importance in the defense of their country. 
Yet the giant bombers of today are only the lengthened 
shadows of that first plane which soared into the air at 
Kitty Hawk. 

Whether they realized it or not, Wilbur and Orville 
Wright were Pioneers in Preparedness. 

Industry also . . . with no thought of defense in mind 
... has pioneered continually for preparedness. Every 
invention, every new method or process, which betters or 








CONSOLIDATED 


Cvuled PAPERS 
AT UNCOATED PRICES 


PRODUCTION GLOSS COATED - MODERN GLOSS COATED 





PRODUCTION COATED E.F.- LAKELAND COATED 


—_ _ A 





Fond. IN PREPAREDNESS 


lowers costs of products or speeds up their making, saves 
countless dollars in materials or labor. 

Printing paper plays a vital and indispensable role in 
our nation’s defense efforts. Through word and picture, 
printed material vividly interprets the meaning of demo- 
cracy, stimulating patriotism and strengthening public 
morale. Printed material is our first line of communica- 
tion — from the staff order to the final report of achieve- 
ment and progress. In producing paper at less cost, a 
valuable contribution has been made to communication 
and information, and the saving, whether of dollars or 
labor or machinery, is released for other vital defense 
needs. 

Thus, in being the first to produce coated paper at 
uncoated paper prices, it can be said that Consolidated 
started pioneering for defense Many years ago. 

The farsightedness, ability, and resourcefulness demon- 
strated by Consolidated in producing coated paper at an 
unprecedented saving is assurance to paper users that 
Consolidated is an outstanding leader in rendering the 
highest of service to American consumers of book papers 
—a motive and purpose more imperative in these critical 


days than ever before. 























THERE ARE 
IN THESE C&P PRESSES _, 


oe tx Convenient make-ready and 


operating ease 
tx High speed automatic feeding 


In these days of rising costs, equipment that can give a plus 
value means more than ever to the printer who wants to put 
dollars in the bank. 

Chandler & Price Automatic Units are profit-making presses 
because they combine the convenient make-ready, operating 
ease and all-around usefulness of platen presses with the cost- 
cutting advantages of high-speed, automatic feeding. 

Two sizes—10"x 15” and 12x 18” have automatic feeders 
that can be disconnected readily when a job calls for hand 
feeding. Press and feeder are built complete as one unit 
capable of 3000 to 3500 impressions per hour. With the feeder 
disconnected, the 10” x 15” and 12”x 18" sizes will handle 
short runs where hand-feeding is a definite advantage—a rea- 
son why printers prefer these presses. 

Where work requires larger presses, the Craftsman 1442" x 22” 
Heavy Duty unit not only produces fine halftone and color 
printing, but also does die-cutting, creasing, scoring and embos- 
sing, and gives continuous production for blanking, inking 
and stamping bookcases—filling a double-duty purpose — 
another plus value that cuts costs. 

The hand wheel impression control of these presses, which 
eliminates the usual impression screws, reduces makeready 
time from 25 to 40 per cent or nearly an hour's actual press 
production time for each day’s run. 

The plus values of Craftsman Units mean better work, faster 
production, ability to handle unusual or difficult jobs and 
more profit. 












































NEW YORK: Grand Central Palace 


The CHANDLER « PRICE CO. 0 Lesgon ens 
CHICAGO: Transportation Bldg. 


C lL £ VY Eb a ND, 1 608 South Dearborn Street 














Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 











There still are people who want 


GOOD WORK 











= are difficult times. For your customers. For you. 
For us. Today we’re all in the same boat. 

In many lines shortages exist. In others, new measures of quality have 
become necessary. 

But one condition has not changed. Your customer still wants a good 
job for his money. He still expects good printing on dependable paper. 
Hammermill recognizes that the customer’s wishes are important. 

Within the limits of government restrictions, Hammermill Bond still 
sets the standard of bond paper quality. It’s dependable. It still performs 
well in your shop and in your customer’s business. 

As it has for 30 years, Hammermill advertising continues to make 
Hammermill Bond the best known name in paper. As it has for nearly half 


a century, Hammermill craftsmanship continues to make paper that lives up 





to its reputation. Today, more than ever, Hammermill Bond is “the name 


that helps you land the job... the paper that helps you keep the customer.” 


Me 
TON 








Consult Advertisers, Also New Annual “READER'S SERVICE GUIDE,” Pages 9-12 

















PAR FOR | PRINTED 
PRINTERS | PRODUCTS 


PRICE DETERMINATION 
SCHEDULES 


STANDARDS FOR 
PRODUCTION 


TWIN SERVICES 


Published for and serving progressive printers 
throughout North America. Inquiries are invited. 
Full information sent upon request to our offices. 


PRODUCTION STANDARDS CORPORATION 
Publishers and Consultants to the 
Graphic Arts and Allied Industries 


737 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Take ESTIMATORS’ Jobs! 


Learn HOW by mail in 25 Lessons 


More Printing Esti- 
mators are needed. 
Military service draft 
causing vacancies. Our 
25 lesson course in- 
cludes personal coach- 
ing and 3 bound books 
—actual production 
records on composition, 
press work and bindery 
operations. National 
Defense means better 
jobs. Prepare! Write 
today for details about 
easy method of paying 
as you go. 


JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 


OF ESTIMATING 
Dept. 5, 105 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO 

















Tel fal / Wes: 

RUBBER PRINTING BLOCKS 

SELL MOREIMPRESSIONS 
By Adding-A-Color 


Cut your tint blocks from Add-A-Color 
Rubber Blocks. Easy to use—low in cost. 


Tools and instructions furnished. 


Write on your company letterhead 
for portfolio of samples and prices. 


PROCESS RUBBER PLATE CO. 


522 South Clinton Street Chicago, Ill. 














GROVE'S — 
Gauge Pins and Grippers 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
""No-Slip”’ Gauge Pin 





Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 
slipping impossible — is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 


Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
JACOB R. GROVE Co. 
4024 Brandywine St., N. W., Washingten, D.C. 





Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
At Home 






Make your spare time count. 
Increase your efficiency in 
order to increase your earn- 
ing power. Mr. Young, in- 
ternationally recognized au- 
thority, has prepared a 
complete, practical course 
based on methods successful 
for years at his American 
Academy of Art. Now his 
teaching is brought to your home. Will help pro- 
fessionals and beginners in art, advertising, print- 
ing ete. Endorsed by graduates, advertising ex- 
ecutives. Learn and apply layout principles—receive 
individual criticism and revisions by mail. Easy 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 
25 £. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 












payments. Write to Dept. D-142 for free details. 





AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


FOR 
SUPERIOR 


SERVICE 








AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 


1342 N. Halsted St., 
225 N. New Jersey St., 
1531 Branch St., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
St. Louis, Mo. 




















A new low price—now ef- 
fective. Solves your press 
problems. 201 pages. 


Practical Hints on 
PRESSWORK 


by E. L. St. John 


"od 


The Inland Printer e¢ Chicage g 


‘ 














papers 


NATIONALLY-DISTRIBUTED 


ALA.: Partin Paper Company; Sloan Paper 
Co. ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zeller- 
bach. ARK.: Roach Paper Co. CAL.: Blake, 
Moffitt & Towne; General Paper Co.; Zeller- 
bach. COLO.: Dixon & Co. CONN.: Rourke- 
Eno Paper Co.; Arnold-Roberts; John Carter 
& Co.; Green & Low; Henry Lindenmeyr & 
Sons; Whitney-Anderson. D. of C.: R. P. An- 
drews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Stanford. FLA.: 
Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Ever- 
glade Paper Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa 
Paper Co. GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham 
Paper Co.; Macon Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 
IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 
ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & 
Prosser; Blunden-Lyon Paper Co.; Chicago Pa- 
per Co.; LaSalle Paper Co.; Marquette Paper 
Co.; Messinger Paper Co.; Midland Paper Co.; 
Swigart Paper Co.; James White. IND.: Cen- 
tral Ohio; Century Paper Co.; C. P. Lesh; 
Crescent Paper Co. IOWA: Carpenter Paper 
Co. KAN.: Central-Topeka. KY.: Louisville 
Paper Co. LA.: Alco Paper Co. ME.: Arnold- 
Roberts; C. H. Robinson. MD.: Antietam Pa- 
per Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; Baxter Paper 
Co.; O. F. H. Warner & Co. MASS.: Arnold- 
Roberts; Butler-Dearden; Carter, Rice & Co.; 
John Carter & Co.; Century Paper Co.; Cook- 
Vivian; Mill Brand Papers, Inc.; Paper House 
of N. E.; Perey D. Wells; Whitney-Anderson. 
MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham 
& Prosser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Grand Rapids 
Paper Co.; Seaman-Patrick; Union Paper & 
Twine. MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper 
Corp.; Stilwell-Minneapolis Paper Co.; E. J. 
Stilwell. MO.: Acme Paper Co.; Central States 
Paper Co.; K. C. Paper House; Tobey Fine 
Papers, Inc.; Weber Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 
MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co. NEB.: Carpen- 
ter Paper Co.; Western Newspaper Union; 
Western Paper Co. N. J.: Bulkley, Dunton & 
Co.; Lathrop Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry 
Lindenmeyr & Sons. N. Y. CITY: H. P. An- 
drews; Beekman Paper & Card Co.; Bulkley, 
Dunton & Co.; Canfield Paper Co.; Forest Pa- 
per Co.; Green & Low; Lathrop Paper Co.; 
J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons; Mar- 
quardt & Co.; Merriam Paper Co.; Miller & 
Wright; A. W. Pohlman; Reinhold Card & Pa- 
per Co.; Royal Paper Corp.; Seymour Paper 
Co.; Schlosser Paper Corp.; Shapiro Paper 
Corp.; Vernon Bros. & Co.; Walker-Goulard- 
Plehn; Willmann Paper Co. NEW YORK: 
Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & F. B. 
Garrett; W. H. Smith; Union Paper & Twine. 
N. C.: Dillard Paper Co. OHIO: Alling & Cory 
Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield Paper Corp.; Cin- 
cinnati Cordage; Cleveland Paper Co.; Diem & 
Wing; Ohio & Michigan Paper Co.; Scioto Pa- 
per Co.; Union Paper & Twine Co. OKLA.:: 
Carpenter Paper Co.; Tulsa Paper Co. ORE.: 
Carter, Rice & Co.; Fraser Paper Co.; Zeller- 
bach. PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Chatfield & 
Woods; A. Hartung & Co.; Johnston, Keffer & 
Trout; Thos. W. Price Co.; Raymond & McNutt 
Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuylkill Paper Co.; Whiting- 
Patterson Co.; Wilcox-Walter-Furlong; H. A. 
Whiteman & Co. R. I.: Arnold-Roberts Co.; 
John Carter & Co.; Narragansett Paper Co. 
S. C.: Dillard Paper Co. TENN.: Bond-Sanders 
Paper Co.; Clements Paper Co. TEX.: L. 5. 
Bosworth Co., Inc.; Carpenter Paper Co.; 
C. & G. Paper House; Clampitt Paper Co.; 
Graham Paper Co. UTAH: Carpenter Paper 
Co.; Zellerbach. VA.: Old Dominion Paper Co.; 
Cauthorne Paper Co.; Richmond Paper Co.; 
Roanoke Paper Co.; B. W. Wilson. WASH.: 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co.; 
Tacoma Paper & Stat’y Co.; Zellerbach. WIS. : 
Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products 
Co.; Woelz Bros. 
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This is a day for rumors—rumors steeped 
in hysteria. 


CoO . . 
Stenographers and school children will soon 


> 


be using slates.’’. . .“‘Paper, my dear, will be 


positively yellow!’’. . .‘“Pretty soon now and 
all white paper will be newsprint gray.’’...« 
“Double that paper order and store the bal- 


> 


ce . 
ance... . I hear we'll soon be buying crackers 


out of barrels again.”’ 


Groundless fear ...The fantasy of mis- 
information. .. Complete, utter, childish 


nonsense. 


The requirements and restrictions of a 
nation at war have affected the paper in- 
dustry—and paper. No one should be aston- 
ished by that. Production bottlenecks, slow 


deliveries, and the de-grading of certain 





WILL STENOGRAPHERS SOON BE USING SLATES? 


stocks have been inevitable. No one will 


deny that. But the stone age is past. In fine 
papers, the loss of whiteness is discernible 
only to critical eyes; coated surfaces con- 


tinue to be glossy. 
Mark this well: 


This Corporation has pledged its full re- 
sources and ingenuity to the sustained pro- 
duction of fine papers and to the whole- 
hearted support of America—and it is work- 
ing tirelessly to see that the strength, finish, 
and printability of Mead, Dill & Collins, 
and Wheelwright papers will not be seri- 


ously impaired for good printing. 


Be deaf to wild rumors and immune to 
fear. Let Mead’s national fraternity of in- 


formed merchants give you the facts. 








E MEAD CORPORATION 





Offering a completely diversified line of papers in 
colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed 
use, including such famous grades as Moistrite Bond 
and Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and 
Indexes; D & C Black & White, Printflex, Canter- 
bury Text, and De & Se Tints 


OLLINsS . 
e C 








SALES OFFICES 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 
DILL & COLLINS INC. 
WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS, INC. 


New York Philadelphia Boston 
Chicago Dayton Kingsport 
























Since our business was 
established in 1840 we 
have been through four wars and 
are now experiencing the fifth. 
Reviewing the past, our record re- 
veals that through all these expe- 
riences we have been able to 
maintain the supply of essential 
printing inks. We see no reason to 
believe that this latest conflagra- 
tion will be an exception. Every 
facility at our command will be 
devoted to the interest of our 
country as they have been since 
our inception. 
Morrill pledges its resources and 
materials to its customers as far as 


government regulation will permit. 


GEO. H. MORRILL CO. 


. DIVISION - GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


lel lier ese) DETROIT 
MINNEAPOLIS 
SEATTLE 


PHILADELPHIA 
FORT WORTH 
LOS ANGELES 


BOSTON 
ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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atone” 


for dependable, accurate number- 
ing (right angle and parallel) at 


highest cylinder speeds. f \ 


SUITABLE FOR ALL TYPES OF PRESSES 


Exclusive features of design and precision construc- 
tion insure accuracy, reduce maintenance and assure 
long life. Let us submit sample and quote on your 








Requirements. 
MACHINERY 


A LTA | R CORPORATION 


55 VANDAM ST. ¢ NEW YORK CITY 








Pennies A Day 
Keep Static Away 
16,000* Say 0.K. 
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*Installations 


Write for 


Free Bulletin to 
KIDDER PRESS CO. 
DOVER, N. H. 

Sole Sales Agent 
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NEW INK STANDARDS 


The doctor in this instance is one of that 
devoted band of chemists who in labora- 
tories everywhere is helping to develop 
an industrial era from which many of the 
problems of life will be banished. Speci- 
fically the one to whom we refer is a 
research chemist in the Ink Industry who 
already has revolutionized costs, quality 
and printing speed—but who says, “Why, 
we've only started.” 


(Continued on following page) =x *k * 








Ka 


*  *« Due to his accomplishments fifty million 


dollars have been invested during a few 
years in new presses and equipment, and 
more printing is being produced than ever 
before in the form of periodicals, food 
wrappers, mailing pieces, labels, and 
advertising in general. Out of his crucible 
and test tube have come color, gloss, 
cleaner and sharper impressions to meet 
a public demand. 


The Levey Company takes pride in its ink 
doctors. From their laboratories have 
come noteworthy contributions to the art 
of high speed letterpress printing, to bril- 
liant and high-gloss inks, to improvements 
in the field of gravure, lithographic, label, 
bag and carton inks. 


Although a staff of chemists and chemical 
engineers constantly seek for ways and 
means of producing better ink, the cost of 


1, How 


this service to our customers is less than a 
cent per pound of ink. Thousands of dol- 
lars are invested in laboratory facilities 
and apparatus but the really important 
investment is in brains — in ink doctors 
capable of translating the laboratory 
achievement to commercial production. 


The colored photographs on the preced- 
ing page only in a small measure typify 
what is going on night and day in the 
Levey ink laboratory to improve the beau- 
ty and appeal of the printed page, and to 
help merchandise billions of dollars worth 
of factory products through brighter, 
more colorful labels and packages. 


The Fred’k H. Levey Company, Inc., 
assures its customers everywhere that the 
search for better printing inks at lowest 
possible cost will continue and that your 
problems are its problems. 


BS rReDK H LEVEY co., iwc. 


Makers of Gine Printing Inks Since 1874 


NEW YORK’ -_ cBICAGO 


Monmouth Junction, N. J. 
San Francisco + Chattanooga 


PHILADELPHIA - 


Brooklyn Cincinnati 
Springfield, O. + Dayton - 








Nothing: in wireless lives long. Science moves 
swiftly, ever changing, ever progressing, but as 
Time turns each new page one name is penned 
afresh—Marconi. Silhouetted against the historic 
past he goes on, ever toiling, ever searching for 
new truths in wireless. The spark of his genius 
will leap forever across the skies. 

0. E. DUNLAP, Jr. 













The same holds true in the science of printing These three revolutionary platen press features. 
for it too, is moving constantly forward, changing, invented and patented by Kluge, make the Kluge 
improving, searching for new and better ways to _ press what it is today, the outstanding commercial 
print. In conjunction with this forward surge, job press in America. 


Kluge has added its chapter to the history of 









printing, in the development of a NEW TYPE 1. KLUGE RIGID IMPRESSION (Pat. no. 
OF PLATEN PRINTING PRESS. A press that 1959209) Non-oscillating backshaft gives a 
includes the three prime prerequisites of good solid impression that makes good printing 
printing; absolute unyielding impression, perfect possible. 





control of the sheet from the time it leaves the 






magazine until it reaches the jogger, and a distri- 2. KLUGE SELEC-TONE (Pat. no. 1980969) A 
bution system guaranteeing exceptional ink cover- distribution system making possible the con- 
age over the complete job. trol necessary for high grade printing on a 





platen press. 








3. KLUGE DEPRESSIBLE GRIPPER ACTION 
(Pat. no. 2088377) Guaranteeing positive sheet 
control from the magazine to the jogger. 





KLUGE AUTOMATIC PRESS 


BRANDTJEN & KLUGE wc. 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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Symbol of Service 


Above the hum and whir of ceaseless activity in 


the composing rooms of the world, the Linotype 


trademark stands as a symbol of service to the 
craft and to that profession which is dedicated to 


the enlightenment of mankind. 

















Linotype Caledonia Bold 
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“Forging Weapons in the Battle Against Disease” 


Reprinted from the monthly medical publication of Parke, 


Davis and Co.: ‘The Rarreutic Norers, Dr. 


E. Dutchess, Editor 


Printed in 4 Colors by 
BIRMINGHAM ECCENTRIC, INC. 
Birmingham, Michigan 


Process Plates by 
CADILLAG CoLorrLaTe Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 
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_ Close Cooperation With Graphic Arts 
P ledged by the O.P._M. 3k Acting Director of Its Publish- 


ing and Printing Branch Describes Industry's Status in Defense Set-up in Detailed Report 


gram of the Printing and Pub- 

lishing Branch it is well to start 
at the “kickoff.” During the past 
few years the international situa- 
tion has compelled the Government 
to adopt a defense program, and to 
establish regulations on the sale, 
purchase, and use of certain mate- 
rials when the supplies were found 
to be insufficient for all ci- 
vilian requirements in addi- 
tion to the military needs of 
the Army and Navy. 

Congress has passed sev- 
eral laws which empower the 
President to develop an or- 
ganization, policies, and pro- 
cedure which would make 
certain the defense program 
secured all the materials and 
equipment required by the 
Army and Navy. 

To make those laws effec- 
tive, the President has, by 
Executive Order, created the 
Supply, Priorities, and Allo- 
cations Board to determine 
broad policies for the allocation and 
use of materials and facilities for 
the defense program and for essen- 
tial civilian needs. The President 
has, also by Executive Order, cre- 
ated the Office of Production Man- 
agement to act as an administrative 
agency to carry out the policies 
established by the Supply, Priorities, 
and Allocations Board and to set up 
an organization and procedure to 
do so. The O.P.M.—and particularly 
its Division of Priorities—is author- 
ized to establish and enforce regu- 
lations which will carry out the pol- 


[' OUTLINING the policy and pro- 
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icies determined to be necessary 
and best for everyone. 

Printing and Publishing Branch: 
Many important industries have 
representation, through “industry 
branches,” in the Office of Produc- 
tion Management. These industry 
branches are assigned for adminis- 
trative and supervisory purposes to 
four of the seven O.P.M. divisions. 


@ Up-to-the-minute information regarding the 
National Defense situation as it affects the 
graphic arts is outlined fully in this compre- 
hensive and authoritative article written by G. 
A. Renard, O.P.M.’s Acting Chief of the Printing 
and Publishing Branch. Mr. Renard’s article, 
written expressly for members of the graphic 
arts, is a consolidation of the mass of informa- 
tion which has emanated from the national cap- 
ital in recent months, much of which has been 
published in this magazine: much of which is 
new: all of which should be MUST reading for 
everyone in the printing and publishing field. 


The Printing and Publishing 
Branch formerly was joined with 
the Paper and Pulp Branch in the 
Division of Materials; it is now a 
separate branch in the Division of 
Civilian Supply, but will operate in 
close codperation with the Paper 
and ‘Pulp Branch which is in the 
same division of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. 

The Deputy Director of the Divi- 
sion of Civilian Supply is Joseph L. 
Weiner, and Reavis Cox is his right- 
hand man in immediate charge of 
the several industrial branches in 


that Division. Policy matters, there- 
fore, represent the rulings and views 
of S.P.A.B. and O.P.M. and come 
through Mr. Henderson, who is a 
member of both and director of the 
O.P.M. They are interpreted to the 
industrial branches in this division 
by Mr. Weiner and Mr. Cox, who 
direct the activities of civilian sup- 
ply branches. 

The industrial branch rep- 
resenting Printing and Pub- 
lishing should certainly oper- 
ate openly in goldfish-bowl 
fashion—and indicate its in- 
tention to do so. Therefore, 
knowledge of the policies and 
activities of the branch will 
at all times be available to 
the members of the industry 
and to any others who may 
be entitled to receive such 
information. 

Branch Responsibility: An 
industrial branch has a dou- 
ble responsibility: It is, first, 
the representative of O.P.M. 
in interpreting the policies 
and program of the Government to 
the industry; and it must reverse 
that position and become the advo- 
cate of the industry in the develop- 
ment of regulations, allocations, et 
cetera. 

An impartial and realistic atti- 
tude should permit this to be ac- 
complished very satisfactorily. The 
Printing and Publishing branch of 
the O.P.M., it states, expects to ad- 
vocate strongly the needs of the in- 
dustry for its fair portions of the 
materials available for non-mili- 
tary uses. As a unit of O.P.M. unit, it 











expects all members of the indus- 
try to be fair in taking only a proper 
and proportionate share of the 
available supplies of materials, and 
to share on the same basis any lim- 
itation and sacrifice the industry is 
asked to accept during the time of 
emergency. 

The Industry: What is the posi- 
tion of the Printing and Publishing 
Industry in the defense program? 
A small percentage of its production 
is needed for military purposes but 
much of it is definitely essential to 
the health, welfare, and safety of 
the civilian population. It has that 
recognition, and the priorities and 
limitations which go with that posi- 
tion. The limitations are probably 
the most important and the least 
understood. 

Construction and Expansion: The 
announced policy of S.P.A.B. and 
O.P.M. prohibits the expansion of 
any industry if the expansion will 
require any scarce materials, except 
where it is actually necessary for 
defense or for the health and safety 
of the civilian population. That pol- 
icy requires all industrial branches 
to face the situation realistically 
and advise the members of their 
industries that new buildings and 
new equipment are not available 
during the emergency unless the 
requirement meets that test. 

Repairs, Maintenance, and Oper- 
ating Supplies: An equally firm pol- 
icy of the S.P.A.B. and O.P.M. will 
provide repairs, maintenance, and 
operating supplies to enable the 
industry to operate. This does not 
include materials actually incorpo- 
rated into the product (such as 
paper and ink) but generally does 
include materials which do not go 
out of the plant in or with the 
product (plates, type, et cetera). 

The industry has the privilege of 
using A-10 priority on its repair, 
maintenance, and operating sup- 
plies within the limitations of Gen- 
eral Preference Order P-22. That 
order, however, does not permit the 
unlimited use of those materials, for 
it restricts both inventories and 
consumption to 1940 quantities. Any 
producer having a substantial in- 
crease in production must get per- 
mission to have those restrictions 
relaxed. (P-22 is now P-100—Editor) 

Inventory Restrictions: This and 
all other industries are operating 
under General Priority Regulation 
No. 1 which, although not too spe- 


30 


cific, requires authorization by the 
Director of Priorities to increase the 
inventory of any material for any 
current month, in excess of the 
amount needed to meet deliveries 
on the basis of the current method 
of rate of operation. 

Processing or Production Mate- 
rials: Production materials such as 
ink, stitching wire, and glue do not 
at present have any general priority 
authorization for the needs of the 
printing and publishing industry. 
Where the material is under pri- 
ority control, and a rating is needed 
to secure an essential supply, spe- 
cific application on a PD-1 form is 
the procedure. 

Under an allocation program it is 
believed the essential needs of the 
industry will be provided for, but it 
is expected there will probably be 
some limitation on the use of scarce 
materials or at least on the expan- 
sion of their use. 

Production Requirements Plan: 
The Production Requirements Plan 
is now available for companies in 
the Printing and Publishing Indus- 
try, and its use is recommended. 

The Production Requirements Plan 
is a P-order which gives, to those 
who can qualify, a series of blanket 


priority ratings to cover their pro- 
duction materials as well as their 
maintenance, repair, and operating 
supplies for a quarterly period. It 
is P-90. 

Application is made on form PD- 


25-A which covers three large 
sheets; the applicant files five cop- 
ies of each page and retains one. 
One of the five copies filed will come 
to the industry branch. PD-25-A 
also carries a sheet of instructions 
and Materials List No. 1 which cov- 
ers well over 100 items. Stocks on 
hand, consumption, requirements, 
and use of every item on that list 
which the applicant uses must be 
reported. Similar information for a 
previous quarter is required for 
comparative purposes. The materials 
List No. 1 probably covers the items 
which are candidates for allocation 
if, as, and when allocation becomes 
effective. 

If the application on PD-25-A is 
approved, the company is assigned 
a P-90-serial-numbered authoriza- 
tion (which individualizes it) to use 
specific priority ratings to secure 
the materials. The company is au- 
thorized to use automatically the 
ratings given to its requirements; it 


inserts a clause on orders just as 
is done under P-22 for repair and 
operating supplies, but the clause 
also carries the serial number, com- 
pany name, and official signature. 
The rating may be extended auto- 
matically by a supplier. 

The materials covered by the P-90 
ratings may include all that are 
needed for production and opera- 
tions for both military and essen- 
tial civilian purposes. A company 
can be given various ratings of A-10 
and higher on the different mate- 
rials in accordance with the impor- 
tance of their use and the rating 
required to secure them; that is; it 
may get A-8 on steel, A-5 on cop- 
per, A-3 on aluminum, et cetera, but 
all requirements of each commod- 
ity come under the one rating. 

The PD-25-A reports will be made 
quarterly or oftener in order to se- 
cure materials for future production 
requirements. It can, and probably 
will, be an allocation procedure. 

P-90 also carries limitations on its 
use, on inventories, et cetera, with 
the usual penalties. The most severe 
penalty would cut off supplies of 
those who cheat. 

The aim of P.R.P. is to provide a 
system for “wholesale” handling of 
all the priorities required by a man- 
ufacturer through one application, 
the PD-25-A form. P.R.P. makes a 
basic shift of emphasis to quantity 
—what quantity you have on hand 
and what quantity you need. The 
Materials List and Section E, which 
report materials on hand, used, and 
needed are the keystone of the P-90 
procedure. 

From the needs of individual 
companies the Government can fig- 
ure the needs of the industry, add 
the military needs and the needs of 
all other industries and check the 
total against available supply and 
production. 

Inventory information asked for 
on PD-25-A should be fairly and 
openly given. It can be taken di- 
rectly from existing books and rec- 
ords, and that will be accepted. 

P.R.P. is voluntary and manufac- 
turers can take it or stick to the 
red tape and paper work of PD-1. 
Small companies having only one or 
two products and only a few items 
which need priority ratings might 
find the old system preferable. 

Paper: There is no shortage of 
news-print, and the best informa- 
tion we can secure indicates there 
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is no shortage of the book papers 
which are very largely used for pub- 
lications. (Editor’s Note: As related 
in our last issue.) 

There is a tight situation in the 
coarse papers for wrapping, et cet- 
era, and in some of the fine papers. 
The latter situation is aggravated 
by the efforts of some users to 
change to better grade so as to 
avoid the effects of the curtailed use 
of bleaching chemicals. 

It is believed that supplies of 
paper will be ample to meet the 
requirements of the industry and 
that any possible curtailment of or 
limitation on production will be the 
result or effect of shortages of met- 
als and chemicals. 

Critical Materials: Printing and 
publishing are normally large users 
of aluminum and bronze powders, 
steel wire, copper, zinc, lead, tin, 
alcohol, and solvents, items which 
are listed among the scarce mate- 
rials that must be conserved so that 
the military needs may be satisfied. 

The industry can expect to share 
fairly and proportionately with the 
other important industries in the 
defense program where limited use 
of materials becomes necessary. 

Limitations—Advertising—Policy : 
The Printing and Publishing Branch 
is concerned only with limitations 
which may be necessitated by short- 
ages of materials, and its attitude 
is voiced by Leon Henderson, who 
recently said: 

“Time does not permit any ad- 
ministrator in the defense program 
to tolerate unnecessary innovation 
or experimentation in the social or 
economic field. 

“Let me say for myself—and this 
goes for my entire organization— 
that there exists no secret or subtle 
design with respect to advertising 
or any other legitimate business.” 

The Printing and _ Publishing 
Branch has no intention of med- 
dling with the freedom of the indus- 
try to carry on its normal commer- 
cial policies and practices, and it 
expects to respect and conform with 
all defense program regulations and 
policies which are established by 
the Supply, Priorities, and Alloca- 
tions Board, Office of Production 
Management, and Division of Ci- 
vilian Supply. 

No conflict between those two ob- 
jectives is seen. The branch will, 
with the advice of the industry, ap- 
ply the regulations and policies im- 


partially and with the least possible 
interference with or need for ad- 
justment of normal practices. 
Branch Organization: The chief 
business consultant of the Branch 
is E. W. Palmer and the chief tech- 
nical consultant is F. H. MacArthur, 
both well known in the industry. 
Qualified staff members will be 
maintained who can advise and 
keep us informed on the needs of 
the several important divisions of 
printing and publishing and on the 
best means and procedure for mak- 


cies and industries in these times. 
As one service industry the prices 
of materials are extremely impor- 
tant to the printing and publish- 
ing trade for they are important 
cost factors and may influence sup- 
ply and production. 

In those respects, and in rela- 
tions with other Government divi- 
sions and agencies, the Printing and 
Publishing Branch will be con- 
cerned with material prices. 

Any wasteful use of paper and 
printing materials by Governmen- 








this year|... we're GoING To 
WRAP OUR PRODUCTS! IN NEWSPAPERS!... 


*% Yes . . . you could cut your 
packaging costs to a new low by 
simply taking off the shiny cello- 
phane or eye-appealing wrapper 


and substituting newspaper... . 
But what you lost in sales would 
many times offset your production 
savings .. . Many of us forget that 
significant fact when we plan our 
direct mail. We put great time 


and effort into the creation of copy 
and layout. Then we shop for 
printing . .. We do cut production 


effectiveness can only be figured 
in the increased sale of our com- 
petitor’s products . . . A good 
wrapper helps sell a good product. 
The same holds true with good 
offset printing. 
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ges, but to save 


the increasingly scarce wrapping paper, this sentiment of Dosie & Johnson, of Milwaukee 


ing defense policies and regulations 
effective in the industry with the 
least dislocation of its normal activ- 
ities and practices. Staff members 
will be drawn from the industry and 
elsewhere without any discrimina- 
tion other than ability to do the job. 

Industry Advisory Committee: For 
consultation and advice, the branch 
will use an Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee. Its members should repre- 
sent all important elements and 
sections of the industry, both geo- 
graphically and in size. It is impor- 
tant that small and medium-sized 
plants receive proper recognition. 

Definite rules for the organiza- 
tion and use of industry committees 
have been established by the legal 
division of O.P.M. This is done for 
the protection of the members of 
the committees and to avoid any 
possibility of their engaging in ac- 
tivities which might technically be 
considered illegal. 

Prices: Prices are the direct re- 
sponsibility of the Office of Price 
Administration. Prices are also the 
responsibility of all defense agen- 


tal agencies may reduce supplies 
and increase prices for the indus- 
try and such waste should be elim- 
inated by proper codrdination and 
planning. 

The Printing and Publishing 
Branch has been fortunate in the 
leadership and assistance given it 
by the members of the industry and 
executives of O.P.M. Its principal 
objective will continue to be a com- 
plete and enthusiastic support of 
the defense program; this requires: 

1. Support of all policies and reg- 
ulations of S.P.A.B., O.P.M. and Ci- 
vilian Supply. 

2. Support for all measures and 
practices to secure conservation and 
economical use of the critical mate- 
rials required for military purposes: 

(a) The conservation of materials 
applies both to production and to 
products, and simplification may 
likewise be applied to either or both 
in order to reduce the consumption 
of critical materials. 

(b) Conservation may be secured 
through the development and use 
of substitutes. 
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(c) Conservation may be secured 
through encouraging full use of 
present equipment and tools, rather 
than increasing production capacity 
or making periodic changes in the 
product which require additional 
tools or equipment. 

(d) Conservation may be secured 
by eliminating wasteful competitive 
practices either in production or in 
distribution. 

(e) Conservation in the use of 
any material will conserve the facil- 
ities and services of our transport 
systems and organization. 

3. Support for policies and prac- 
tices which will give balanced pro- 
duction and employment to all sec- 
tions of the industry by having all 
make the most efficient and eco- 
nomical use of materials allocated. 

4. Full and continuous informa- 
tion widely distributed covering the 
program and the activities of the 
branch and the policies and regula- 
tions on which activities are based. 

Program Suggestions: The staff 
of the Branch and members of the 
industry have made specific sug- 
gestions for the conservation of 
materials. These and any other rec- 
ommendation which will eliminate 
uneconomic or wasteful practices 
which result in unnecessary uses of 
materials required for the military 
program will have careful consid- 
eration at all times. 

There has not been imposed any 
prohibition or limitation on either 
the selection of the staff or the 
development of a program, other 
than those outlined here. Director 
Henderson, deputy director Weiner 
and branch supervisor Cox are in 
complete agreement on the policies 
for the industrial branches in civil- 
ian supply and are in complete ac- 
cord with the policies of S.P.AB. 
and O.P.M.; so are we. 

The branch solicits the advice and 
cooperation of the industry and its 
members on that basis. 

The job to be done and the setup 
to do it warrant that codperation; 
there are “no subtle designs with 
respect to any legitimate business.” 

Any man is privileged to confer 
with and codperate with represent- 
atives of the Government without 
fear, provided it is his individual 
action and not the concerted action 
of several competitors. Advice and 
aid of all are welcomed. We will ap- 
preciate criticism and comments 
from all members of the industry. 
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DUTIES OF THE GRAPHIC ARTS IN 
PROGRAM FOR NATION’S DEFENSE 


I—Newspapers: 

Consistent and continuous assis- 
tance in furthering capture of waste 
fiber for paper making. 

Reduction in copper requirements 
through planned curtailment in ton- 
nage without reduction in square 
inch usage of photoengravings and 
of copper-faced electros or stereos. 

Reduction in gross tonnage of pa- 
per usage without curtailment of eco- 
nomic printing surfaces. 

Increased turnover of type metals 
to reduce demand for virgin metals. 

Planned curtailment of usage of 
repair, replacement and operating 
supplies and materials; and of all 
processing supplies made of or con- 
taining scarce materials. 


II—Magazines and Periodicals: 

Same general program as I—News- 
papers, plus— 

Discouragement of “forced” circu- 
lation (which is uneconomic to pub- 
lishers and would save tonnage of 
paper). 

Economies in paper weights, mar- 
gins, type page sizes and types em- 
ployed for a page. 

Economy in color inks, mailing 
methods and materials, et cetera. 


III—Books (all types): 

Same general program as I—News- 
papers and II—Magazines, plus— 

Freeing of millions of pounds of 
currently stored obsolete books in 
sheets (excellent fiber stock). 

Freeing of thousands of sets of ob- 
solete and unused electrotypes, ster- 
eotypes and original photoengrav- 
ings and zinc etchings (representing 
many thousand tons of copper, lead, 
tin and zinc) for reclamation, thus 
eliminating the demand for thou- 
sands of tons of virgin metals). 

Planned production of all book ti- 
tles over quarter-year periods to 
stagger demands on paper mills for 
new tonnages of paper. 

Inventory controls to reduce 
hoarded stocks and prevent unjusti- 
fied forward purchasing of paper 
tonnages. 

Standardization of paper basic 
weights, grades, finishes, stock sizes, 
et cetera, to extend average mill runs 
and reduce lost time on papermaking 
machines through excessive changes. 

Planned and voluntarily instituted 
standards reducing books in bulk 
and gross trimmed sizes, margins, 
type page sizes and types employed 
for a page. 

Elimination of extra wrapping and 
packaging. 

Elimination of certain uses of 
coated papers for book jackets, ad- 
vertising material, et cetera. 


Elimination of Cellophane and 
similar wrappings, laminations, et 
cetera. 

Ratification of essential specifica- 
tion changes in text book manufac- 
turing (nine states have uniform 
standards and specifications for text 
book production) consistent with any 
required changes in materials and 
processes. 

Reduction in usage of metallic inks 
and foils. 

Reduction in consumption of pack- 
ing cartons and containers through 
increased unit packing (in accord- 
ance with newly promulgated Inter- 
state Commerce Commission rulings 
and Postal Regulations respecting 
shipping of books and sets). 

Economies through nation-wide 
study of present merchandising 
methods in trade, subscription, and 
text book fields and institution of 
more uniform practices. 

Elimination of speculative prac- 
tices with respect to individual titles 
and editions. 

Discouragement of unlimited free 
storage for publishers in plants of 
manufacturers to get better turnover 
of stocks, both in sheets and books. 


IV—Relief, planographic and 
intaglio products: 

(a) Production plants: All efforts 
and economies listed under I, II, and 
III, plus economies and curtailments 
possible due to the vast diversifica- 
tion of products processed, the mate- 
rials and supplies involved in the 
production of such products, and the 
practices followed in producing and 
merchandising same. 

(b) Trade Service Industries: All 
efforts and economies listed under I, 
II, III, and IV (a), plus any econ- 
omy possible as a result of these in- 
dustries operating as service plants. 

Research and Production Studies— 

(a) of current designing, plan- 
ning, production, advertising, mer- 
chandising and distribution prac- 
tices, to encourage economies in ef- 
fort, cost of production, materials, 
transportation and coérdination. 

(b) transportation study (in col- 
laboration with the Transportation 
and the Paper and Pulp Branches) 
to evolve plan for conservation of 
freight cars, motor transport units, 
mail and express cars, waterways, 
air lines, et cetera. (To include study 
of current heavy backtracking of 
millions of tons of paper from mills 
to processing plants, to distributors, 
to consumers, in raw, semi-processed 
and finished products, and the avoid- 
ance of routing much tonnage to or 
through communities and areas soon 
to be congested with overseas ship- 

ments of war materials.) 
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U.T.A. Official Outlines Advantages 


Of Accoun ting P lan ok Executive Vice-President of United 


Typothetz Explains New Proposal; Gives Reason Why It Is Needed @© By DONALD REIN 


HEN SHOWN advanced proofs 
W of THE INLAND PRINTER’s in- 

terview with Engineer Pow- 
ers, in which comparison was made 
of United Typothetae of America’s 
present Standard Costing and Ac- 
counting Systems with the U.T.A.’s 
proposed system of Management 
Control Accounting, Donald Rein, 
executive vice-president of U.T.A., 
declared there were inaccuracies in 
the tables shown in the Powers in- 
terview, published last month. 

Promptly Mr. Rein was invited to 
do an article for the January issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER Outlining his 
conception of the proposed Manage- 
ment Control Accounting and mak- 
ing such comparisons of the two as 
he deemed desirable. 

Meanwhile, readers were urged to 
maintain an open mind on the is- 
sues involved, and to read Mr. Rein’s 
article, that is published herewith, 
which, with the Powers interview, 
provides a fairly comprehensive 
presentation of the entire subject. 

On the eve before press time, Mr. 
Rein sent us an article on Manage- 
ment Control Accounting, which, he 
says, correctly and accurately states 
WHY it is needed, WHAT it is, and 
HOW it works. THE INLAND PRINTER 
is indebted to Mr. Rein for all of 
that and more too, for in it he gen- 
erously discusses a number of other 
subjects which are unessential to 
his “Why, What, and How.” Neces- 
sarily, to give them full considera- 
tion, these by-titles must be deferred 
to another time.—The Editor. 

Mr. Rein’s explanation follows: 

* * 

The purpose of Management Con- 
trol Accounting—for that matter 
the basic purpose of all accounting 
—is to generate information which 
will form the basis for profitable 
management decisions. Accounting 
itself is primarily a tool to help 
management make profits. Unfor- 
tunately this truism is often lost 
sight of even by some accountants. 

Today, more than ever, printing 
Management needs an accounting 


tool which will carry out its in- 
tended purpose. Management needs 
information which will immediately 
show up favorable and unfavorable 
trends in company performance, 
and show them in such a way as to 
direct effort of the business toward 
maintaining favorable trends and 
combating unfavorable trends. Such 
information enables management to 
control or direct the several func- 
tions of the business. 

Ordinary “balance sheet account- 
ing,” “job cost finding,” and other 
devices now in common use fall far 
short of meeting these require- 
ments. For the most part they ren- 
der historical, after-the-fact, water- 
over-the-dam information. They do 
not in most cases show the reason 
why profit was or was not made. 
They confuse the issue by ignoring 
or burying pertinent and important 
information. 

What Management Control Ac- 
counting has to offer that present 
accounting and costing methods do 
not have is a primary question with 
printing management. The main 
answer is that the new proposed 
procedure has many advantages, 
summarized as follows: 

1. A plan—a systematic and realistic 
method of determining profit possibil- 
ities beforehand—of developing infor- 
mation which will direct effort in in- 
creasing the profit possibilities—a way 
to set a realizable profit goal for the 
business—a systematic and practical 
method of looking ahead rather than 
depending on historical information for 
accurate control. 

2. Control—information which shows 
daily (or as often as necessary) how 
each phase of company performance 
relates to the profit goal—information 
which shows reason and establishes re- 
sponsibility for success or failure in 
achieving the planned profit—informa- 
tion which expresses day-by-day per- 
formance in terms of good or bad effect 
on profit, in time for action to be taken 
which will preserve good performance 
and combat bad performance. 

3. Coérdination—a basis for team 
work whereby manager, salesman, esti- 
mator, superintendent, accountant, and 
employe may direct their efforts toward 
a clearly defined goal—a uniform set of 
tools—a common language. 


4. Economy—simplicity in bookkeep- 
ing activity—avoidance of complicated 
posting and distributing—comparable 
information with less clerical effort— 
more and better information with the 
same clerical effort. 


Next, what are the mechanics of 
the system? “How does it work?” is 
the question always asked by ac- 
counting officers, public accoun- 
tants, and engineers. To illustrate 
the basic principles of Management 
Control Accounting, suppose we use 
the costing phase as an example, 
and compare the flow of accounting 
transactions with that which occurs 
under the present job costing sys- 
tems. Although the illustration is 
confined to cost, the same princi- 
ples and the same comparisons 
apply to the handling of sales, ad- 
ministrative expense, and the other 
functions of the business. The work- 
ing of job costing is shown in 
Chart I. Material flows directly into 
jobs and is posted to job cost sheets. 
Labor and manufacturing expense 
are distributed to centers by means 
of an apportionment journal or 9-H 
sheet, then flow out of centers and 
into jobs. Residue amounts in cen- 
ters ultimately flow into over-or- 
under-absorbed burden. As jobs are 
completed, job costs flow into cost 
of goods sold. At end of month, 
over-or-under-absorbed burden also 
flows into this final account. 

On the other hand, Management 
Control Accounting endeavors to 
show all information in terms of 
“the reason why it happened.” In 
the costing functions, distributions 
are made only for the purpose of 
segregating these reasons. The pro- 
cedures are simpler, as shown in 
Chart II. Under this method, the 
proper and expected portion of cost 
is set aside. This information is of 
little interest to management. The 
improper and unexpected portion is 
“filtered” into separate accounts by 
reason, and shown in terms of good 
or bad effect on profit. These “vari- 
ance” accounts are the source of 
control information. They are the 
things which tell management what 
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can and must be done to secure 
greater profits. 

These illustrations cover only the 
basic principles. They are not in- 
tended to show how standards are 
developed to relate actual perform- 
ance to the profit plan; how these 
principles are employed in functions 
other than cost; how “variance” ac- 
counts are established, or how they 
are charged and credited. These an- 
swers and many more are to be 
found in the manuals. 

It is not necessary to go into tech- 
nicalities as to HOW Management 
Control Accounting operates. Man- 
uals are available for that purpose. 
However, there is a number of 
points, which, if stated here, may 
clear up some of the questions 
which exist: 

Management Control Accounting 
is not a “system.” It recognizes the 
vital fact that every plant has its 
own individual problems and must 
have its own individual system to 
meet these problems. The manuals 
contain a set of principles and in- 
structional data on the application 
of a system, based on these princi- 
ples, to the individual plant. 

A budget, properly used, is not a 
“straight-jacket.” It does not ham- 
per the free functioning of the com- 
pany. Under Management Control 
Accounting, the budget, like any 
other measure such as a ruler or a 
quart cup, is inflexible. The per- 
formance and the control by use of 
the budget are entirely flexible. 

It is not a “crystal ball.” It doesn’t 
have to be. The fact that actual 
performance may differ from the 
budget, even to a marked degree, 
does not detract from the value of 
the budget. The budget is a mea- 
sure. It is the basis for evaluating 
the possibilities of the business 
beforehand, and evaluating actual 
performance as it takes place. All 
this applies to the type of budget 
dealt with under Management Con- 
trol Accounting, not necessarily to 
another individual’s conception of a 
budget. 

The job cost sheet is not done 
away with. It is provided for. It is 
made unnecessary by the use of 
other more effective means of con- 
trol. But it is available, if desired, 
on the individual job, on groups of 
jobs, or on all jobs. And it may be 
compiled far more easily than by 
the detail posting methods entailed 
in most job cost systems. 
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Record keeping, all else being 
equal, under Management Control 
Accounting is simpler than under 
the older printing accounting meth- 
ods in common use. That is, a com- 
parable amount of information may 
be secured with less clerical effort. 








and posting totals, instead of the 
present cumbersome detail posting 
in common use. It is due to the 
elimination of a number of other 
tasks which are rendered unneces- 
sary under the Management Con- 
trol Accounting scheme of control. 
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Above illustration shows the comparative merits of the United Typothetae of America’s new 
plan of Management Control Accounting, and of the old-type system which is now prevalent 


More and better information may 
be secured with the same effort. 
This is not due to the elimination 
of the job cost sheet. It is due to 
the principle of presenting detail 
only where detailed analysis is 
shown to be necessary. It is due to 
a more rational, more practical, and 
much simpler method of expense 
distribution. It is due to the use of 
“unit media”—the sorting, adding, 





Production standards are seldom 
mandatory. They are advisable, and 
permit the generation of informa- 
tion which carries more significance. 
But the principles of Management 
Control Accounting may be em- 
ployed without using production 
standards. Certain phases of the 
control information, under such cir- 
cumstances, will have less signifi- 
cance and value. But even those 
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phases, under those circumstances, 
will be extremely pertinent in show- 
ing reason for achieving or failing 
to achieve profit. 

Production standards, if used, 
should definitely relate to the indi- 
vidual plant. They should be based 
strictly on “our own performance.” 
They should not under any circum- 
stances come from outside. If they 
do, they are not production stand- 
ards, from the standpoint of Man- 
agement Control Accounting. No 
compromise is made on this score. 
Production standards should repre- 
sent reasonably good performance 
under necessary existing conditions 
—not simply “average performance” 
or “actual experience.” 

They need not necessarily be the 
result of time study. That method 
is undoubtedly the most systematic 
and accurate method for setting 
standards, but there are two other 
methods, which, properly executed, 
are entirely satisfactory, less costly, 
and less time consuming. 

There is absolutely no idea of bill- 
ing in advance. Such a policy is 
neither suggested nor implied. Once 
proper methods are established and 
all necessary standards are avail- 
able, it is possible to predetermine 
standard cost, in so far as unantic- 
ipated events—customer’s altera- 
tions, et cetera—are not encount- 
ered. This has nothing to do with 
billing. 

Management Control Accounting 
unifies and coordinates all phases 
of record keeping. After all, the ac- 
tual functions of the company, sell- 
ing, administration, manufacturing, 
et cetera, are, in fact, parts of one 
integrated picture. It is only com- 
mon sense that the recording of 
these functions should be carried 
out along the same line. 

The old idea of a cost-finding sys- 
tem here, a financial accounting 
setup there, and a partial budget 
somewhere else, simply fails to ac- 
commodate the actual facts. 

The unifying goal of all parts of 
the printing enterprise is profit. Un- 
der Management Control Account- 
ing, all phases of accounting and 
control are likewise integrally re- 
lated parts of the whole—all built 
around the unifying goal of profit. 

The principles of Management 
Control Accounting are not compli- 
cated. They are new in this indus- 
try, and there is the natural human 
tendency to regard the new and the 


unknown as something complicated 
or something dangerous. 

The principles can be understood 
by any intelligent person with a 


cient knowledge of accounting, who 
will take the trouble to study them, 
with the manager’s point of view in 
mind during the process. 
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y * ear 1942 


The year 1942 will sift out lithographic firms whose 
structure is filled with dry rot or lacking in manage- 
ment ability. We are in an unlimited emergency in 
the lithographic industry. Some lithographers will 
find it imperative to fight for their very existence 
during the changing economy now here. There will 
be an ever increasing shortage of supplies and mate- 
rials and some may be cut off completely. The lithog- 
rapher who is not supporting the work of some trade 
association can expect little help when the crucial day 
arrives. Honest competition, reputation and standing 
in the trade become ‘an increasing valuable asset in 
troubled times. The small fringe of chiselers in every industry will 
find it difficult to secure materials and supplies to fill real orders. 
Only through close codperation with a trade association ean a lithog- 
rapher hope to keep posted constantly on vital information concern- 
ing defense and the industry. Despite the fact that many firms in the 
industry are today enjoying the greatest volume of work in their his- 
tory, they report little or no profit. The lithographer should take steps 
today for defense tomorrow. He should: 


1. Install, maintain, and recognize the resultant information from a 
good cost system. 
Insist with everyone in the organization that he must get an ade- 
quate return for every job sold. 
Strengthen his working capital by whatever means possible, push 
accounts receivable for quicker payment. Put in additional cash 
to bolster working capital. 
Discount bills, if it is at all possible. In a stringent market, the 


seller gives consideration to a buyer who can discount his bills. 


He, too, is being pressed by those who sell him. 
Set aside, say, at least 1 per cent on eash receipts in a bank 
account labeled “ABC Lithograph Company, for Taxes.” Set up 
a direct reserve, not a simple bookkeeping entry. 
Insure sufficiency on shop help during the emergency. Fair wages 
will be imperative. 

7. Secure a reasonable inventory on supplies and materials but avoid 
hoarding. 

&%. Contact your trade association constantly for interpretation on 
Government orders, questionnaires, tax information, and the like. 


The lithographer should prepare today for the difficulties he will 
have to face tomorrow. Much of the fault lies with the employers. 
They should insist within their organization that they must have a 


fair return for their product. 
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This message was in the form of a letter from National Association of Photo-Lithographers 








knowledge of printing, who will 

take the trouble to study them. 
The mechanics can be mastered 

by anyone with a reasonably profi- 


Many such technical words as 
“Variance,” “Variation,” “Element,” 
“Component,” “Residual,” et cetera, 
are being cast around with great 
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TUCKER PRINTING COMPANY New Philadelphia, Ohio 


abandon by those who attempt to 
discuss these control procedures. 
These terms should not be allowed 
to confuse the issue. Some of them 
are not even necessary to the man 
who installs and operates the pro- 
cedures. They need have no signifi- 
cance to the manager. They really 
don’t concern him. Some of them 
have significance to the accountant 
or engineer who uses Management 
Control Accounting, but they are no 
more complicated or mysterious 
than “Voucher,” “Credit,” or “Pay- 
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roll,” once their meanings have 
been thoroughly studied and their 
uses understood. 

In times like these, the serious 
business of making a profit is be- 
coming even more difficult. Under 
the tightly strained conditions of 
war and the post war let-down, 
which is bound to come, real, effec- 
tive control will be, more than ever, 
a prerequisite to profit. 


* * 
Public Library Bookmarks 


Dog-eared books, the bane of 
most librarians, can be eliminated 
by profuse distribution of book- 
marks to library patrons, according 
to word from Hazleton, Pennsyl- 
vania, where an enterprising printer 
has supplied the local library with 
2%- by 5'%4-inch cardboard mark- 
ers. Featuring an American flag, the 
bookmark reminds the reader that, 
as an American, he has the right to 
read what he chooses, a privilege to 
be treasured. 
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OHIO PRINTER FINDS POST CARDS PAY 


@ Post carps, those bright little 
messengers that ride through Uncle 
Sam’s mails on a one-cent ticket, 
possess tremendous possibilities as 
valuable advertising mediums, as so 
many printers and businessmen 
have discovered. 

Almost any advertising message 
can be encompassed on a post card, 
and this type of mailing piece en- 
joys the huge advantage of virtually 
forcing itself to be read. Everybody 
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Post Card Advertising 
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Five excellent examples of post card advertising, designed by J. F. Tucker, of the Tucker Printing Company, of New Philadelphia, Ohio 


sees them, from the jaded mailman 
who delivers them, to the ultimate 
recipient, who, even if he tosses the 
card away, must first look at it. 

So, if the message is adroitly 
framed in the “bull’s-eye” fashion, 
designed to obtrude itself upon the 
viewer’s consciousness in the twin- 
kling of an eye, it is seldom entirely 
“lost.” 

THE INLAND PRINTER reproduces 
herewith five outstanding examples 
of post card advertising developed 
by J. F. Tucker, of the Tucker Print- 
ing Company, New Philadelphia, 
Ohio. All are designed to command 
the immediate attention of the re- 
cipient, to convey their message 
pungently. 

A letter from Mr. Tucker, explain- 
ing his effective post card campaign, 
says in part: 

“It occurred to me that of the 
millions of post cards that are sent 
through the mail each year to ad- 
vertise something or other, thou- 
sands of them are quite unattrac- 





POST CARD ADVERTISING PAYS 









tive. Why not try to make them so 
attractive that they will not be 
overlooked? 

“T have attempted to put this kind 
of selling appeal into a series of five 
post cards. The idea was tried out 
on a small scale, mailing only 200, 
one set each week for five weeks. 
One order for 25,000 cards resulted, 
as well as an order for 1,000 cards, 
and several card orders for smaller 
quantities were mailed in to us. 
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“All cuts used are stock cuts, and 
tint blocks were cut from rubber- 
plate material.” 

Much of the success of the adver- 
tising campaign was doubtless due 
to Mr. Tucker’s effective demonstra- 
tion of how attractive a post card 
could be made. Each was printed in 
three or four colors, and stood out so 
distinctively from the rest of read- 
ers’ mail that a number of recip- 
ients were impressed with the idea. 

The post card containing the gold 
seal was printed with purple upper 
panel and horizontal rules, and red 
for “Pull” and the tint that sets off 
the firm name. Copy is in black, and 
under the seal is a penny. The 
bull’s-eye card has a pink illustra- 
tion background and a green-tinted 
bull’s eye. The fishing post card has 
background tints of brown and light 
blue, with coins and display back- 
ground in another card golden yel- 
low. The owl background, display 
underscore, and triangle ornaments 
on this card are in blue. 
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Caught in the act, and looking 
pretty surprised about it all, is 
John Cobb, veteran and highly 
active member of the Milwau- 
kee-Racine Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen. He is a top- 
notch typographer as well 







Three jovial members of Graphic 
Arts, Incorporated, one of Min- 
neapolis’ oldest trade organiza- 
tions, Clarence Mann, president 
of Printing, Incorporated; Raby 
Plank, president, Harrison & 
Smith, and A. J. Tourangeu 
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Our cameraman didn’t catch the watch, but A. T. (Art) Walker re- 
ceived one at a reception given him by the Harris-Seybold-Potter Com- 
pany on his twenty-fifth anniversary with the company. Shown left to 
right are L. R. Beck, C. G. Ludlow, H. A. Porter, “Art,” and Robert 
Pearce, all “old-timers” in the printing supply industry 


Appointed as one member 
of The Printing Ink Sub- 
Committee of the Protec- 
tive and Technical Coat- 
ings Defense Advisory 
Committee (Whew—it 


sounds important!)—is E. 


J. Kelly, president of the 
E. J. Kelly Company of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Big doings at the Goss 
plant in Chicago. Photo 
shows Goss president, M. 
W. Brueshaber, accepting 
coveted Navy E flag from 
Admiral John Downes, of 


Great Lakes Area 


A recent recipient of the 
annual award of Advertis- 
ing & Selling for service to 
advertising, is Anna Steese 
Richardson, who has been 
appointed special consul- 
tant to the firm of William 
E. Rudge’s Sons, New York 
City. For years Mrs. Rich- 
ardson was director of the 
Crowell consumer bureau 


Eight “Down - Underers” 
who from all reports are 
bearing up under the stress 
of war. Al] members of the 
Waikato (N. Z.), Times 


Typographic Guild, (1. 


r.), T. Lerke, R. Kirby, K. 
Morse, K. Goldbrough, F. 
Bolton, A. Irvine, G. Bate- 


man, and D. Walsh 


Bombs to the right of them, 
bombs to the left of them, 
and with Japs sprinkled 
throughout, the indomit- 
able spirit of these Java 
printers remains staunch. 
These East Indians were 
snapped at a dinner cele- 
brating the 25th anniver- 
sary of the Federation of 
Printers in West Java, in 
the Netherlands East Indies 


L. B. Clegg, president of 
The Clegg Company of San 
Antonio, Texas, thought he 
had lost his bearings and 
wandered into a floral shop 


on the day of his company’s 
fortieth anniversary 
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Camera 


Page... 


Our cameraman has 
been busy again, his 
travels ranging from 
San Antonio to Java 
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@ What is the tonic for salesman’s blues? 

Nearly every salesman gets them. They may 
hit him occasionally. They may become a reg- 
ular pest. In extreme cases they may develop 
into a chronic blue funk and discourage him to 
a point where he shrinks from even the thought 
of trying to sell. 

In any event, an attack of the blues spoils a 
salesman’s enjoyment of life. Furthermore, dis- 
couragement aggravates itself by interfering with 
his work, thus giving him more cause to mope. 
What to do? 

The writer has analyzed this problem with 
several people who have fought their way out 
of discouragement. From them he has secured a 
number of the ideas that they used. In the hope 
that these ideas may help others, he passes them 
on here. The first four suggestions involve a 
change in mental attitude. 

1. You may be blue because ten buyers in a 
row have refused to see you. So what? There is 
nothing personal in their refusal. Probably they 
turned down every salesman who came along on 
that particular morning. By the law of averages 
a salesman will get a certain percentage of re- 
fused interviews out of every 100 calls. He has 
no reason to be downhearted when the luck of 
the draw bunches those refusals instead of 
spreading them out evenly. 

2. Are you blue because other salesmen seem 
to do so much better than you? How do you 
know that they are even doing as well? “Putting 
up a front” has long been the defense of the 
unsuccessful. It may be that those big sales 
your competitor talks about are pure fiction and 
that he is actually trying to cover up his envy 
of your ability. 

3. Do you get blue because you cannot keep 
up with salesmen who are really doing better 
than you? Remember that the phrase “. . . all 
men are created free and equal” is a political 
doctrine and not a statement of fact. Some men 
are born with exceptional ability. Others marry 
the boss’s daughter; or into a family with busi- 
ness contacts. Millions of boys play sand-lot base- 
ball but only four hundred are good enough for 


the major leagues. Worrying because someone 
else has had better opportunities produces in- 
digestion but no extra sales. 

4. Does it make you blue when your shop 
pulls a “boner” on a job, or when your best 
planning goes awry? The perfectionist always 
has this trouble. Some years ago one of the best 
choral conductors in Chicago startled his con- 
gregation by hitting a couple of sour chords on 
the organ. It was sheer absent-mindedness but 
he was so downcast over the lapse that he tried 
to resign. “Nonsense,” said his rector, “you only 
showed that you are human like the rest of us.” 

The printing salesman who tries to do the best 
job possible for every customer will be discour- 
aged most of the time. An able practicing an- 
alytical psychologist of our acquaintance sug- 
gests that such a salesman will feel better if he 
does not try quite so hard on every job. Or, if 
he is at heart too much of an artist to lower his 
standards, let him consider each job a closed in- 
cident when it goes out of the shop. It is prob- 
ably better than he imagines, and fretting will 
get him nothing but the blues. 

We also received three suggestions of a dif- 
ferent type. 

5. The constant attempt to accomplish a task 
beyond our capabilities is one cause of discour- 
agement. The salesman may be trying to sell over 
his head. He may be trying to sell a type of 
work too difficult for him to handle or he may 
be trying to sell to a type of buyer that he is not 
qualified to meet on even terms. In either case 
the remedy is for him to get into the class of 
work for which he is better fitted. Then he will 
be happier as well as more successful. 

6. He can take a Vitamin pill for the Ego 
by taking time out to do something that he does 
particularly well. Playing some game at which 
he is skilful helps. Indulgence in a pet hobby 
is also good. We know an advertising salesman 
who pulls himself out of the dumps by writing 
short humorous articles. The simple act of doing 
something very well has a tonic effect in restor- 
ing confidence. 

7. A healthy man is usually a happy man. 
Study the incurable optimists and you will gen- 
erally find them glowing with health. Conversely, 
the pessimists are usually the picture of chronic 
dyspepsia. And if you want to know how to 
build up your physique until you feel like lick- 
ing your weight in wildcats, consult a good phys- 
ical director. 

Build up your health until it sparkles and 
then approach your work in the spirit of doing 
what you can, and no more. Stop worrying about 
what others can do or what you think they think 
—and you will soon find that the blues have 
vanished. 
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HROUGHOUT THE LAST DECADE OF 
Toe a new concept of de- 

sign, stimulated by the mod- 
ernists in fine art, showed its prac- 
tical application in the new archi- 
tecture of the day, took on social 
significance through the reforms of 
government, penetrated deep into 
industry and commerce, and af- 
fected decided changes in advertis- 
ing techniques and in the formats 
of progressive publications. 

Live magazines, alert to the new 
trend, redesigned their formats, and 
new magazines, modernly styled, 
appeared on the stands, echoed and 
reflected the times and prospered. 
The newspaper, whose field was al- 
ready encroached upon by the ad- 
vent of radio, felt the pressure of 
the new movement. Half self-con- 
sciously it began to look in upon it- 
self, questioned its graphics, reap- 
praised its function, and in a few 
specific cases made a concentrated 
study of its format. 

Perhaps the most outstanding ex- 
amples of change in newspaper 
makeup were Norman bel Geddes’ 
new New York Post and Gilbert Far- 
rar’s streamlined Los Angeles Times. 
Among new papers Mr. Cleland’s 
design for (no advertising) P.M. was 
by far the most advanced example. 

Early in September announce- 
ment came that P.M.’s publisher, 
Marshall Field III, was to introduce 
a morning paper in Chicago in com- 
petition with the established Trib- 
une. Here was an announcement of 
great interest. Here was an oppor- 
tunity to establish the finest product 
of present-day journalism. Over 
four million people scattered west 
from Lake Michigan some thirty 
miles and extending north and 
south from Indiana almost to Wis- 
consin, had but one morning news- 
paper. But particularly, it was an 
opportunity for contemporary for- 
mat design. 

In a day in which so many pub- 
lications are changing their edi- 
torial makeup it was a fair assump- 
tion to believe that here would be 





Chicago’s New Morning Paper, the 
Sun, Makes Format News  ssieavy cinen?. 


Farrar, Makeup Reflects New Format Trend: Reader Interest Paramount © By DON MAY 


something that was revolutionary. 
Newspapers, for the most part like 
railroads, hadn’t progressed from 
the horse-and-buggy age of but a 
few decades ago. Theirs was a 
strange contradiction. Here they 
were dealing with news, news today 
and history tomorrow .. . the most 
rapidly changing product known to 
man ...and they clothed it in out- 
moded garments. It was as if they 
were to say, “The latest up-to-the- 
minute news from war-torn Europe 






brought to you in Mid-Victorian set- 
tings.” Publishers of sixty years 
standing seemed to think that mov- 
ing one agate line of their pages 
would lose them all the ground they 
gained in those years. Perhaps deal- 
ing in a commodity so changeable 
they feared change themselves. 
But here was a new paper starting 
from scratch, a paper without a 
thing to lose and everything to gain 
. a paper backed by millions. This 
was the picture, the opportunity. 
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First issue of Chicago’s new morning paper to see the light of day: the first of a series 
issues which were rigidly withheld from the public, and destroyed 


of dummy, or “practice,” 
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Development of the Format: Back 
in New York during mid-summer 
Condé Nast suggested to Mr. Field 
that he retain Gilbert Farrar, de- 
signer of many an American news- 
paper, as typographic consultant. 
Immediately Mr. Farrar began work 
on a dozen paste-up dummies which 
he proposed as possible solutions for 
Chicago’s new morning newspaper. 

In Chicago during September Sil- 
liman Evans, publisher, and Ward 
Mayborn, assistant publisher, both 
men of considerable newspaper ex- 
perience who had collaborated on, 
among others, the format of the 
Nashville Tennessean, opened a 
small office in Chicago and began 
shopping for mechanical equipment 
and a plant to print and house the 
new paper. They ran into numerous 
difficulties. There was some equip- 
ment available but not enough of 
the right variety to guarantee the 
successful operation of a large 
metropolitan newspaper. Defense 
priorities stood in the way of manu- 
facturing special presses and cast- 
ing special type. Cuneo offered to 
print the paper and to remodel a 
building for its use. The Chicago 
Daily News volunteered to share its 


space and mechanical equipment. 
The latter offer was accepted, but 
the News soon realized what a tre- 
mendous undertaking it was. 

Mayborn made a careful study 
of the typography of Chicago news- 
papers, finding two families of type 
that were not being used, Caslon 
and Vogue. He particularly favored 
Caslon because of its wide variety 
in size, its distinguished beauty, and 
great legibility. 

Dummies and type suggestions of 
Mayborn and Farrar were taken to 
Cuneo and in comparative secrecy 
were set, stereotyped, and run off on 
newspaper presses and on news- 
paper stock. The first problem was 
that of finding a general pattern 
of color with interest and movement 
and yet flexible enough to allow for 
as many and as frequent changes as 
the news of the day required. Mr. 
Farrar favored the sans-serif Metro 
and Erbar combination. 

After reaching a decision the 
pages were presented to Rex Smith, 
editor, Mr. Field, and Mr. Evans. 
These, plus the front pages of New 
York’s Herald-Tribune, Times, World 
Telegram, and Post, the Brooklyn 
Eagle, Louisville Courier Journal, 





Portland Journal,Los Angeles Times 
(four styled by Farrar), Nashville 
Tennessean, and Chicago’s Tribune, 
News, and Herald American were 
hung on the walls of a large room. 
For a whole evening the editors, 
publishers, and designers studied 
them. Objectively they tried to test 
their conclusion, to see how their 
front pages stood up beside other 
American newspapers and partic- 
ularly those that would be their 
Chicago competitors. 

A similar procedure was followed 
in arriving at the many other spe- 
cial pages. 

For ten nights prior to publica- 
tion twenty-four-page dummies, 
containing complete news, were run 
off the presses in lots of 1000. These 
dummies were exactly like a real 
newspaper even to the dummy ads. 
They were read, studied, and cor- 
rected by the employes. All were 
checked, guarded, and destroyed 
immediately afterward. Four copies 
each day, however, were saved. 

At midnight December 3, the new 
morning newspaper was born and 
appeared upon the streets. All spec- 
ulation and rumor ceased. The Chi- 
cago Sun was a reality. 
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Also new in daily newspaper design is the New York Post, styled by 
Norman bel Geddes, which presents its news in a streamlined fashion 
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Chicago’s new morning paper as it greets readers from news-stands. 
Banner heads, at first decried, emphasize importance of war news 
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The public had been given an ad- 
vanced peek at the masthead of the 
Sun in its pre-publication promo- 
tion. It is hand drawn after a three- 
dimensional square-serif variety of 
face, rather large and black and 
slightly condensed. The committee 
considered caps and _ lower-case, 
large initial caps and small caps, 
and cap shadow letters. Their prob- 
lem was to arrive at a solution that 
would be unlike the mastheads of 
other Chicago papers, that would 
be foreign in character to the Metro 
banner heads, and one that could be 
easily seen and read from a distance 

something that would make 
for that important association and 
identity which in the split second 
of first impression would register. 

For headlines the format commit- 
tee chose the Metro family in all its 
sizes from 12- to 144-point. Across 
the top of the street-sale editions 
banner heads of Metro Black are 
used, the first headline usually in all 
caps and the second in caps and 
lower-case. These heads are set 
upon the all-purpose linotype ma- 
chine (already broken down) in 
sizes ranging from 48- to 144-point, 
depending upon the importance of 
the news. Erbar Medium, set in 
three lines and flushed left, is re- 
stricted to all single column heads. 
The deck or secondary head picks 
up the Metro family using the up- 
per- and lower-case of the medium 
weight, set in from the left two 
picas and flushed also to the left. 
The by-lines are set in small Metro 
Caps. Important, but probably un- 
noticed by the reader is the prac- 
tice of consistently using caps and 
lower-case for news and all caps for 
opinion. 

According to Mr. Smith there 
were three major considerations in 
choosing the display faces: 1. inter- 
est, 2. power, 3. clarity. The problem 
was to find a complete and a new 
family of one or related faces that 
had sufficient variety in weight and 
size to make it applicable for news- 
paper use. From the time Mr. Smith 
met Rudolph Koch and Paul Ren- 
ner, creators of Kabel and Futura, 
shortly after World War I, he has 
been in sympathy with sans-serif 
type. Linotype’s Metro, designed by 
W. A. Dwiggins, was favored over 
the other serifless faces because of 
greater legibility. It is interesting 
here to point out that legibility was 
tested by placing dummy headlines 
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Editorial page of The Chicago Sun, which Editor Rex Smith regards as a “public forum,” in 
which he can talk to the public, and where readers can “talk back.” Cartoon dominates page 


at a distance and the choice was 
made solely on the carrying power 
of the face. Mr. Smith reasoned 
that if it could be read at a distance 
it could be easily read close at hand. 
The greatest art, he pointed out, is 
that which can be seen at the great- 
est distance. That, he claims, is why 
El Greco surpasses Goya in Spain, 
why Grant Wood is better known 
than Whistler in America. 

It would be logical to assume that 
a condensed or gothic face would 
have been selected, for it not only 
has been associated with news but 
it allows for more characters, thus 
more news, a line. But Mr. Smith 
held that this association is one of 
the profession, not of the public. 
Gothic is stiff, rigid, while Metro is 
fluid, round, complete, carrying a 
connotation that is much desired. 


The importance of the news alone 
determines the size of the Sun’s 
banner heads. Mr. Smith dislikes 
consistently large and black scare 
heads that quickly deaden the 
visual sense of the reader. But to- 
day, he reminds us, we are at war. 
The news is of terrible import. It 
dictates large heads. If the Sun had 
been born a few years back the 
reader might have found only 
three- and four-column heads with 
no banners. 

It must also be kept in mind that 
in the creation of the format the 
Sun was up against numerous prob- 
lems of a purely mechanical nature. 
For example, the choice of the body 
type was largely dependent upon 
what faces the Chicago Daily News 
had available. Century, Antique, and 
Excelsior were the only alternatives. 
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The first two are used quite con- 
sistently for lead paragraphs while 
the body and general text drops 
down to a 714-point Excelsior on an 
814-point slug. 

New in newspaper makeup, the 
use of Bodoni dashes (now called 
Field dashes) to separate articles 
vertically, was one of Mr. Farrar’s 
unusual contributions. Four-point 
column rules are used throughout 
to separate articles horizontally 
with one point of white space added 
on either side, except for the edi- 
torial page with five points added. 

The generous use of large photo- 
graphs is in itself a colorful feature 
of the Sun. They are placed near to 
the story they compliment to avoid 
the usual physical maneuvering 
from picture page to news story and 
back again. The size and number of 
pictures is determined, as are the 
headlines, by the importance of the 
story. Pictures can often tell phases 
of the story that cannot be told in 
type but when asked whether pic- 
tures were more important than 
words, Mr. Smith replied, ‘No, peo- 
ple like to read; pictures are sec- 
ond, but a mighty close second.” 

The whole idea of changing styles 
of makeup throughout the paper is 
to make it easy for the modern 
“choosey” reader to pick the par- 
ticular news which interests him. 

The editorial page, for example, is 
broken into six columns, with the 
editorials set in ten-point Antique 
and the remainder of the page in 
the regular 714-point Excelsior, one- 
point leaded. The page remains al- 
ways the same. It is symmetrical 
and extremely readable. Mr. Smith 
here was interested in creating a 
visual impression of authority, dig- 
nity, and power. The page is con- 
sidered as a Town Meeting in Print 
with the editor talking to the peo- 
ple and the people talking back. 
Varying from thé procedure of most 
papers, the Sun’s editorial page is 
one of the last to be made up, which 
allows the writers and cartoonists to 
keep their material as timely as the 
news itself. The cartoons are dra- 
matically large to add showman- 
ship (chalk talk). The sculptured 
cartoon is not, as one might sup- 
pose, just a novelty. It, says Mr. 
Smith, is a three-dimensional me- 
dium more effective in expressing 
certain ideas than pen or brush. 

Opposite the editorial page is a 
page of columnists. The handling of 
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the headings for these columnists is 
exceptionally fine. It is perhaps un- 
fortunate that other feature col- 
umns throughout the paper were 
not similarly done. “So They Tell 
Me” by Warren Brown, “Here We Go 
Again” by James Kearnes, and 
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“June Provine’s Column”’ fall below 
the typographic standard of the 


The standing and department 
heads on the women’s and society 
pages are set in various sizes of 
Memphis Medium, all caps, while 
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AUTHOR’S FORMAT: Having worked for many years on a large metropolitan 
newspaper and following the growth of format design throughout the country I made 
up a tentative layout for the new morning newspaper. A little larger than tabloid, 


14 by 21 inches, easy to handle, but not tabloid in appearance. Called A.M., 


intro- 


ductory head to act as greeting, to give the date and the weather (Signal Bold and 
medium san-serif caps). A.M. block to contain all detail information, carrying a 
tint of color which would change to identify each edition. Headings set in italic 
condensed san-serif (Futura condensed) italics to give speed to make it look like 
news, important but not too large to look sensational. Flushed always left with 
always the same letterspacing. Three major headings moving from left to right for 
natural reading rotation. Column heads flushed left, decks flushed right. Photograph 
instead of cartoon placed over to the left to attract the eye in that direction. Two- 
point rule separating the column horizontally and one-point vertically to assist in 
the over and down movement. Minor stories headed in roman caps. Paragraph heads 
in bold san-serif caps. Types, Futura representing the modern, Garamond the body 
for classical connotation and legibility. I presented this format and was asked to 


make four more that proved to be uninterestingly conservative—The Author. 
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the remaining heads are all in 
lower-case. Memphis type smacks 
more of mechanical precision than 
it does of feminine beauty, but, phi- 
losophizes Mr. Smith, “women are 
paradoxical,” so therefore we have 
used a dull, proper, and respectable 
face and contrasted it against large 
emotion-compelling photographs. 

He explains the sports pages 
thusly, “American sports are essen- 
tially games of conflict, and we have 
tried to capture that mood.” Almost 
immediately when the reader ap- 
proaches the page he is visually in 
the realm of sports. 

Time and again Mr. Smith af- 
firmed his original stand that the 
readers collectively controlled the 
paper, controlled the content of the 
news, and the appearance that it 
would take. He pictured himself as 
a middle man, an interpreter. 

While Mr. Farrar deserves great 
credit for his styling of Chicago’s 
new morning newspaper, no story 
of its development would be com- 
plete without a tribute to the able 
and democratic leadership of its 
editor and chief, Rex Smith. Here 
is a man who is fundamentally a 
designer, his skill in that direction 
second only to his ability as an edi- 
tor. His experience in journalism on 
many an American newspaper, his 
brilliant editing of Newsweek, along 
with his many sideline experiments 
with type, art, color, the eye-direc- 
tion camera, the three-dimensional 
picture, and his plans and his vision 
for the future, I am convinced, will 
in the coming years bring the Sun 
to an enviable position among lead- 
ing papers of the continent. 


Reaction among members of the 
graphic arts in Chicago varied ex- 
tremely on many points of styling 
and of design. Some had expected 
too much and were disappointed, 
but on the whole, the reactions 
proved favorable. Attacked mostly 
were the masthead, the banner 
head, and the brand of syndicated 
art on many of the pages. But they 
agreed to a man on the high reada- 
bility of the body type. Some felt 
that the masthead was uninspired, 
having none of the lightness or 
warmth which is customarily asso- 
ciated with the sun; others thought 
the headings too black, tending to 
impart a sensational effect. One in- 
teresting comment: “Not too ele- 
gant, nor too buckeye.” 








GROUPS WORK FOR CONSOLIDATION OF 
GRAPHIC ARTS ON A NATIONAL SCALE 


@ DETAILED PLANS for the formation 
of a “truly representative national 
association” in the printing indus- 
try have been worked out by the 
sub-committee of the Committee 
on National Association Develop- 
ment of which H. F. Ambrose, of 
Nashville, is chairman. These plans 
which provide for the objectives and 
possible functioning of the proposed 
organization, the method of repre- 
sentation, and the correlation of 
various groups, are the result of 
two three-day conferences held 
during December by the sub-com- 
mittee of six. Technical advisers 
participated in the conferences and 
scores of letters received from local 
associations and also from non- 
member printers of a possible 100 
cities were considered. 

After the text of the plans has 
been worded to meet with the ap- 
proval of the six members of the 
sub-committee, the complete docu- 
ment will be submitted to the repre- 
sentatives of all interested groups 
for possible approval, with the re- 
quest that endorsement of the plans 
be indicated in tangible form, after 
which the new organization will 
come into being, provided the refer- 
endum is favorable. 

In a statement issued by Mr. Am- 
brose, following the meeting of the 
sub-committee held in Cincinnati, 
December 5 to 7, the report was to 
the effect that considerable progress 
had been made. All six members of 
the sub-committee were present, in- 
cluding Donald L. Boyd, of Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia, who recon- 
sidered his resignation as one of 
the two representatives of the U.T.A. 
In addition, the committee was 
aided by three technical advisers, 
namely, Donald Rein, executive vice- 
president of the U.T.A., S. F. Beatty, 
secretary of the Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation of Illinois, and E. P. Rock- 
well, manager of the Franklin-Ty- 
pothetae of Cincinnati. Because of 
the necessity of consulting records 
of the U.T.A., and conferring with 
other persons, the members of the 
sub-committee. decided to resume 
their conferences in Washington, 
D. C., on December 13. However, the 
technical advisers were requested to 
meet during the three days preced- 
ing that date, to work out details of 








a plan to be considered at the sub- 
sequent meeting of the sub-commit- 
tee. Unfortunately, the committee 
and the technical advisers were 
obliged to get along without the aid 
of Mr. Rein, who found it necessary 
to visit New York City during the 
period, according to information 
obtained from those in attendance. 

After the Washington meeting, 
the conferees expressed confidence 
that all interests were agreed as to 
the future steps to be taken, and 
that an announcement of a codp- 
erative, workable plan would be 


forthcoming. 
Another Movement 
Meanwhile another movement 


has sprung into action designed to 
consolidate all local and national 
organizations in the graphic arts to 
meet the need for representation in 
Washington in connection with war 
measures. A meeting of representa- 
tives of interested organizations has 
been called to convene at 10 a.M., 
January 8, at Willard Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. George L. Berry, presi- 
dent of International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
North America, is said to have issued 
the call. Much of the promotional 
work in favor of this conference was 
done at the headquarters of Graphic 
Arts Industry, Incorporated, Min- 
neapolis, of which Charles H. Jen- 
sen is president, and Paul J. Ocken 
is the vice-president and general 
manager. 

In a letter dated December 12, 
over the name of Mr. Jensen, the 
statement appears that it is pro- 
posed “that the heads of all of the 
local state and national graphic arts 
organizations, including the heads 
of standard printing trades labor 
unions, be authorized by their vari- 
ous organizations to meet and to 
bring into being a cohesive, pow- 
erful, militant organization to de- 
fend and protect the welfare of our 
industry during this emergency.” 

In another letter, dated Decem- 
ber 26, Mr. Jensen said that the plan 
for the national organization “in no 
wise contemplates the loss of iden- 
tity of any existing association, 
whether local or national, but has 
in mind a coordination of forces for 
a common goal that can be reached 
only by concerted effort.” 
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Coining Words is New Job 
for the O.P.M. ¢ semantician Urges Ellis 


Island for Verbal Immigrants e By EDWARD N. TEALL 


@ ROM THE national capital, a while 
ago in the past muddled year of our 
planet’s history, came news that the 
Immigration and Naturalization Ser- 
vice had invented a new word, det- 
enee. A detenee is a German or 
Italian sailor held in a detention 
camp. If the sanction of Government 
usage finds popular favor and the 
word comes into general use, it will 
by logical extension come to mean 
any person who is detained. 

You may ask, “What has logic to 
do with anything that happens now- 
adays?” and that would be a reason- 
able question. The English language 
has always had use for new words. 
It is still a live language, and there- 
fore a growing language. Science and 
invention proceed apace, and new 
ways bring new words. “Telegraph” 
was once a new word. It was not 
taken out of a hat like a magician’s 
rabbit, or plucked from the ambient 
atmosphere. It is made from Greek 
elements, “tele-”’ meaning “far,” and 
“graph” coming from “graphein,” to 
write. A telegram is a bit of far- 
writing. But “detenee”—it isn’t a 
good word, it isn’t even a fair word, 
because on encountering it for the 
first time there’s no way to analyze it 
down to its fundamental self. 

Our -ee ending comes from the 
French. In that language it is the sign 
of a participle: -é masculine, -ée 
feminine. Modern typography dis- 
likes accents, and we have nee, cafe, 
instead of née, café. When the word 
“employe” was comparatively new in 
English, many careful writers and 
printers cherished that acute “e.” 
But as the word more and more com- 
pletely usurped the place of “em- 
ployed person” and became more 
and more firmly established in the 
common mind, it settled down to 
“employee,” with the two “e”s. And 
other words followed suit. Thus we 
have “-ee” used as a suffix to “indi- 
cate the object of an action,” as Web- 
ster says; “the one to whom an act is 
done or on whom a right is conferred, 
as in assignee, grantee.” 

A person who is appointed to office 
is an appointee. One who is desig- 
nated is a designee. Those named as 
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candidates are nominees. I suppose 
trustee is as good an example of this 
construction as could be cited; a 
trustee is a person who is trusted 
with high responsibility. Many of the 
-ee words have correlatives of Latin 
derivation, as in donor, donee, the 
giver and the recipient. In some of 
the nouns of agency the Latin ending 
has been displaced by an English one, 
as in adviser for advisor (the older 
form of the word). But advisee may 
be used with either. Many, perhaps 
most, of these words are in the legal 
vocabulary, and not used much in 
“ordinary” speech and writing. 

A new war-born word that has 
found dictionary sanction is internee, 
meaning one who or that which has 
been interned. If internee, why not 
detenee? What is the difference? 
There is a difference, and a real one: 
internee embodies the root syllable; 
detenee does not. A detenee is one 
who is detained. True, we have “ten” 


in the derivatives, such as “deten- 
tion.” But “detenee” is a clueless 
thing; meeting it for the first time, 
the best you could do with it would 
be to guess at its meaning. 

An official of the Department of 
Justice was quoted when the new 
word’s existence was reported: 

There is something to be said for coin- 
ing words. A semanticist friend of mine 
once pointed out that our thinking was 
chained to word patterns. The cliche is 
the coffin of an idea. A word is the pris- 
on of a thought. “Detenee” has at least 
the merit of being named and as such is 
entitled to rank ahead of “blitzkrieg” 
and “panzer.” The pronunciation of the 
word is det-en-eé. 

A provocative paragraph! Skipping 
the cliche (no accent) epigram, and 
the teaser about “blitzkrieg” (which 
I English by giving it a lower-case 
“b”), I turn at once to the really 
chewable bit of fat: the pronuncia- 
tion. And instead of plowing this fer- 
tile field in the regular pattern of a 
farmer’s furrows, missing nothing, 
let me concentrate upon a single 
phase. The pronunciation given by 
the Government man is probably not 
merely acceptable but, in the prem- 
ises, inevitable. But it brings up det- 
onation and rep-ercussion. When 
you de-tonate an explosive charge 
there is a re-percussion. (Says I, and 
Pearl Harbor will agree.) 


REVERSE RULES AND TEAR-DROPS FORM THIS NOVEL AD 


@ Whenever possible, THE 
INLAND PRINTER will repro- 
duce what it considers the 
most unusual ad of the 
month, with the following 
limitation, however, that 
it be readily usable by 
printers, as is this Jacque- 
line Cochrane ad. 

Despite its striking and 
bizarre appearance, the 
Cochrane ad presents no 
difficulty in composition. 
The horizontal lines are 
all formed of conventional 
typographers’ rules, print- 
ed in reverse, with the 
white tear-drop designs 
superimposed, and con- 
taining the typewritten 
advertising message. 


Although THE INLAND [eme@o@c@cgcgc: 


PRINTER receives a wide 
selection of unusual ads 
each month from which 
to choose, we still miss 
many excellent ones, and 
our readers are urged to 
keep their eyes peeled for 
advertisements that im- 
press them with their un- 


usualness, and to send [iytyIeR eR eR ete 


eee 


them to the editor of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 


it’s a gay 
business . . 
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this delightful 


array of fresh, 


young color, 
the gleam of foil 
and silk, 
the amusing little ideas 

that seem to say, 
“hi there, friend... 
I've got sell-appeal.” 
Do see the 
Jacqueline Cochran 


jy merchandise 
for the jolliest jingle 
of Christmas volume 
in many a year. 
Now's the time... 
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here's the place! 
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showroom: 
630 fifth avenue, n.y. 
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Webster gives det’onate, det-ona'- 
tion. But it also gives re-percus’sion. 
So (for true Websterians at least) 
the question of authority is answered. 
And there is support in the parallel 
afforded by dev’astate, dev-asta’tion. 
Then, we have de-rive’, der-i-va’- 
tion; de-sign’, des-ig-na’tion; and 
endless variations—which need most 
careful handling, because of differ- 
ences in accent springing from dif- 
ferences in the number of syllables 
and the coupling of consonants. (To 
illustrate: jalopy and jaloppy can be 
given the same pronunciation only 
by deliberately disregarding all the 
established principles of English 
spelling and pronunciation.) Why 
not de-test’, det-esta’tion? (For fun!) 

I have not settled these matters for 
you; to be honest with you, I can 
hardly settle them satisfactorily even 
in my own mind. But you and I alike 
must settle them, one way or an- 
other, to govern our practice in writ- 
ing and print. In breaking detonate 
and repercussion in a run-over from 
line to line, what are the compositor 
and the proofreader to do: take de- 
or det- for the first syllable? This is 
not a fancy classroom question, it is 
a practical, working question; a mat- 
ter of style. 

To get back to the main point, the 
acceptability of detenee as a word: 
The New York Sun said, editorially, 
“The suffix ceases to be a suffix when 
attached to a fragment such as ‘de- 
ten-’; a splintered wreck of a word.” 
That hits it off neatly enough. 

The Washington authorities have 
the power of detention, and it is their 
privilege to coin words for their own 
use in official documents; but I doubt 
that they can gain public approval 
for “detenee.” 

* * 
Zinc Causes Tarnish 

Use of zinc plates in printing gold 
metallic inks on dull-coated stock 
may result in tarnishing, a problem 
that can be eliminated by use of rub- 
ber or copper electros. Only one im- 
pression is usually required in this 
type of work to obtain a good lay. 
Ordinary packing may be used, and 
solid forms may require one soft 
sheet of news print under the top 
sheet. A good starting point in mix- 
ing has been found to consist of 
fifty parts of varnish and fifty parts 
of powder by weight. Mix for half 
a day, no longer than one day, and 
wash-up in the middle of the shift. 
Rollers should be set lightly. 


LOANS $25.00 UP 
Example of Payments 


TOTAL MONTHLY PAYMENT 
mt Loan 6 Mo 22 Mo 8 





Between Two Wise Birds... . 





Borrowing money from The Tuscarawas 
Valley Finance Co. is a pleasure . . . then 
again, it is WISE to take advantage of 
their new low rates. You can go in and 
talk over your borrowing needs and you 
will get helpful information, courteous 
treatment as well as the money . . . Yes, 
MORE FOLKS every day are having us 
centralize all of their bills and seasonal 
needs into a DEBT-COMBINING low cost loan. Having just one place to pay & 
is a helpful time-saver and keeps your credit-standing good us today! 


The Tuscarawas Valley Finance Company 
118 East High Ave. New Philadelphia. Ohie 200 Brocks Building, Dever, Ohio 


I. P. Owl Blotter Helps Printer 
Sell Order for 10,000 Blotters 


J. F. Tucker changed copy on Owl Blotter to fit customer's 
needs and walked out with a profitable two-color order 








>» Printers’ customers as well as the printers themselves can see the business-getting 
virtues of THE INLAND PRINTER’S new bird blotter series, according to an en- 
thusiastic letter from the Tucker Printing Company of New Philadelphia, Ohio 
by J. F. Tucker. 


MR. TUCKER WRITES: 


“I thought you would be interested in seeing the two blotters in the new 
bird series which we have already printed and sent out. 

“They certainly make unusual and attractive blotters, and you will note 
that we have gone a little further by adding an additional color to the bird 
in each case, which adds much to the effect and appearance. This was done 
by cutting out rubber plates for the additional color. 

“But here’s a hot one! We were running ten thousand letters for one 
of our local customers (a finance company) when THE INLAND PRINTER 
came showing the Owl blotter. We thought this good enough to try to sell to 
this customer. I made up some copy, went down and talked to the manager 
a few minutes and came out with an order for ten thousand blotters. This 
was all done before we had a chance to use the blotter ourselves. 

“Our check is enclosed for $4.25 for the November electros.” 
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> We think Mr. Tucker certainly has hit upon a “hot” one, an idea that can mean 
extra profits for thousands of printers throughout the country. 

Selling the blotters! Why, it’s an idea that never occurred to us at all, and we 
think that we’re pretty up-to-date on these things. Consider the possibilities this 
plan opens. All over the country are hundreds of businesses whose sales policies will 
jibe perfectly with the individualized, dramatized appeals so pungently expressed 
by the cartooned birds. 

What a simple task to prepare appropriate copy for the individual firm, tying it in 
with the clever bird motifs to make a blotter that the customer will swear was designed 
to fit his needs alone. 

Mr. Tucker chose the owl for his customer, a finance company, because of the 
obvious appeal of wisdom. In November the peacock typified beauty, and how many 
companies there are that use beauty as their advertising keynote. 

Or last month’s blotter, the keen-eyed hawk, suggesting long-range vision. Not 
hard to convince a customer that vision is one of his company’s attributes. Each bird 
offers almost limitless opportunities for specialized, individualized copy slants, and 
with them, increased opportunities for increased business for you! 


It’s Bound to Pay 
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Keep Pecking Away the Blotter Way 























Watch Jodey's Shs 


FOR THE FIRST 


STRATOLINER 


Just at noon today, the first 
Stratoliner to visit Chicago 
will make its appearance over 
the Loop. As you watch it, a 


mile in the air, remember 





































this: It is the largest, newest 


6 = TODAY'S SKIES FOR THE FIRST and finest flying transport in 
STRATOLINER. Just at noon today, the first service anywhere in the world. 


Stratoliner to visit Chicago will make its ap- It is four-motored for greater 








pearance over the Loop. As you watch it, a mile power, greater speed and 
in the air, remember this: It is the largest, newest greater smoothness. It car- 
and finest flying transport in service anywhere ries 33 passengers and a crew 
in the world. It is four-motored for greater power, of 5. It gives you the fastest 
greater specd and greater smoothness. It carries and most luxurious service 
ever offered from Chicago to 
New York and to California. 


33 passengers and a crew of 5. It gives you the 
fastest and most luxurious service ever offered 


from Chicago to New York and to California. 


WATCH TODAY'S SKIES 
FOR THE FIRST 






















te e that Sead es aeoda Riddle tolhinaced 6). g0oe- 
specif selection for fifth place, though I note that the Chi- 
2p 1 z pher responsible for Number 16 (page 46, October, 
_caaigarownsetn ol a: Magmesage that an SSE Geeta Lak Angsled Gk Gollndn sa: ve, We are, of 
course, proud of the great metropolis of the West, but we still 
; spell the state as California. My fifth choice has been selected 
ie, thin largely on account of its novelty, but, aside from this, it should 
. Nubsber 3 position was put there because of have sufficient eye-appeal to get the reader’s attention. Its body 
ea veatrabe T teak that in: the average newspaper page this ad _is, of course, easy to read. There would have been an improve- 
would draw attention because it is so devoid of the advertising ment, I believe, had the outline arrows with longer shanks been 
man’s tricks. Its lightness and bookish appearance should draw _used on the left-hand margin of the ad. : 
more attention than the hammer-and-anvil type ads, which would I am sorry that the design by Walter LeVasseur, of Buffalo, 
doubtless surround it on almost any newspaper page. There are did not conform to the rules of the contest. There would have 
certainly no conflicting elements demanding attention in this ad. _ been no question in my decision on this being the best of the en- 
The Number 4 choice was a hard one to arrive at, as there was tire lot—but rules must be adhered to—in this as well as any 
another just above it on the same page which intrigued. However, other honestly conducted contest. [December 24th: Here in San 
its cleanness and use of white space to advantage decided. I Francisco all are “air-minded” since a certain December 7th!] 
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Reap Printinc Company, of New York 
City—Various folders and booklets for 
Barber Asphalt Corporation are very 
well done. Illustrations in color pre- 
dominating; good presswork as de- 
manded and delivered. 

J. B. Coys, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 
—Examples submitted by you and done 
by pupils are among the best we have 
ever received from a school shop. Good 
types handled in a neat if unostenta- 
tious way, and effective if restrained 
display, do the trick admirably. Effec- 
tiveness results from characterful papers 
and printing in colors, all in good taste. 

THE Woop Press, of Paterson, New 
Jersey.—Both the Splices and Tapes and 
Ribbon Magic booklets are exception- 
ally well done in all respects. What the 
reason was for using blue instead of 
black on the latter we cannot discover, 
and are positive black would be better, 
particularly as the second color, a red, 
seems a bit strong with the blue, 
weaker than black, used. 

By STAGGERING PAGE WIDTHS, and using 
two colors and white, a novel effect is 
obtained in a greeting card of The 
Gould Press. Front cover is a bright 
red, laminated stock; the second sheet 
is white, and the third sheet is blue. 
When closed, the red cover, 334 by 5%4 
inches, appears to have a _ half-inch 
white and a half-inch blue right-hand 
border. An eagle is printed in gold ink 
upon the red cover. 

AN AMERICAN FLAG, die-cut to reveal 
the field of stars on the third page, with 
the red and white stripes on the front 
cover, opens to form a unique menu 
used recently by the Hotel New Yorker 
at a convention of hotel operators. A 
military flavor is lent by couching of the 
menu’s wording in mess-hall jargon, 
with a side-note of translation into 
polite dining-roomese. When closed, the 
single-fold menu measures 714 by 11 
inches. Colors, of course, are red, white, 
and blue. 

A UNIQUE Christmas program, formed 
of green stock die-cut in the shape of 
a pine tree, was produced this year for 
the Burgard Vocational High School. At 
the top of the tree is an outlined star in 
red, and other similar decorations are 
sprinkled over the remainder of the 
program in simulation of a decked-out 
Christmas tree. Text of the program is 
printed in dark green ink. Dimensions 
of the program are 10 by 13 inches, and 
an 8144- by 14-inch base carries the 
faculty’s season’s greetings. 

A CONTRIBUTOR has mailed from the 
nation’s capital a most unusual informal 
marriage announcement. The bride’s 





BY J.L. FRAZIER 


Items submitted must be sent to this department flat, not rolled 


or folded, and marked “For Criticism.” Replies about specimens can’t be mailed 
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Because of the importance of letterheads as a business item in 
the printing trade, THE INLAND PRINTER feels justified in de- 
voting this issue’s Specimen Review to them. Printers may file 


this issue in their “letterhead file.” Similar treatment will be 
accorded business cards, blotters, ef cetera, in later issues. 
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DUTCH MAID SUNLIGHT BAKERIES, INC. 
302-364-366 NORTH BROWLFY STREET 


GRAND RAPIDS. MICHIGAN 


Gulek MY ENUTS 


Three outstanding specimens taken from a catalog of hand-set letterheads designed by Robert A. 
Williams, of Evansville, Indiana, whose skill in this field has won him commissions to create 
letterheads for some of the country’s foremost paper manufacturers. The above three are typical 
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James E. Messer 












C. C. PEMBER CLOTHING CO. 
OLATHE, KANSAS 
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OWE SIXTY FOUR NEW BRUNSWICK AVENUE: PERTH AMBOY-NEW JERSEY 










TELEPHONE PERTH AMBOY 4-0172- 8 SCRARER MGR reative rinters 
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GRIFFITH PIANO CO. 


Home of the STEINWAY, CHICKERING, KIMBALL, MUSETTE, MINIPIAND 
Distributors for THE HAMMOND ORGAN, NOVACHORD AND SOLOVON 






27% HUBAKT STRERI 
PERTH AMBOY. SN. J. 
Feleptrone Berth Susinny 1204 











JAMES. HOLMES & SON —~~ 343 


THRE HOME OF GOOD PRIENTING FOR OVER FORTY-FIVE DHELHS 


TA A—D> dhe) SOUTH HALSTED STREET » TELEPHONE WENTWORTH 2300 » CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 







In the Pembers letterhead, at top of page, effective use is made of green and red. Designed by 
Burns Printing Company, of Olathe, Kansas. A yellow band across black type features the second 
specimen, designed by Philip R. Myers, of Newark, New Jersey. The truck ornament lends novelty. 
The next two letterheads were produced by The Modern Press, of Perth Amboy, New Jersey, the 
quaint ornament on their personal letterhead adding a distinctive touch, with the same effect 
achieved in the Griffith letterhead, with its deep red ornament. Truly outstanding is the letterhead of 
the James C. Holmes & Son company, with its tasteful use of deep rust and blue on light buff stock 
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name, Ethel Marie Kane, set in the form 
of a circle a bit over two inches in 
diameter and printed in red, links in 
with the name of the groom, set in the 
same way but printed in blue. The pair 
of rings appears in the upper half of the 
folder. Other usual copy, being in a neat 
squared group of four widely spaced 
lines of Corvinus italic, is below but to 
the right of center. It’s an idea. 

A PLEASING and extremely useful de- 
parture from the conventional calendar- 
memorandum pad is that produced by 
The Greenlee Company, Chicago lith- 
ographers. The calendar is in the form 
of a spiral-bound book, with page sizes 
514 by 914 inches, each page containing 
three calendar days, with accompanying 
space for memoranda. In the rectangu- 
lar areas containing the dates appears a 
brief advertising message by the print- 
ing company. As each double page lists 
but six days, the notation, “Tomorrow 
is Sunday,” with its date, appears on the 
bottom of each right-hand page. 

THE PURCHASING PRINTING CoMPANY, of 
New York City—Both the folder on 
Smith’s paints for. yachts and the card 
“Wet Paint” are excellent applications 
of the idea of colors changing from left 
to right or from top to bottom at one 
press impression. It is particularly ef- 
fective on the title page of the former 
whereon the interesting sail boat illus- 
tration appears in red, yellow, and blue 
bands from top, these forming orange 
between red and yellow and green be- 
tween yellow and blue. In the fore- 
ground a motor boat in black comes to 
the front above copy of page in reverse 
color in the same plate. The work is 
not only expertly done but the page 
decidedly impressive. Greater use of the 
idea by printers could be made to their 
profit in many instances. 

TWELVE BEAUTIFUL motion picture stars 
from Columbia Pictures Studios glamor- 
ize the 1942 edition of the C. F. Pease 
Company’s “Calendar of Stars.” The 
radiance and beauty of such popular 
stars as Rita Heyworth, Barbara Stan- 
wyck, Joan Bennett, and nine other ex- 
quisite artists appearing in Columbia 
Pictures, make this original calendar 
outstanding. The new edition was de- 
signed especially for the C. F. Pease 
Company by the Raymond Heer Ad- 
vertising Agency. Many of the photo- 
graphs were posed for this calendar 
with the full codperation of Columbia 
Pictures Corporation. Each of the twelve 
pages has been arranged to accommo- 
date a star’s portrait. The calendar has 
been excellently lithographed by the 
Marquette Offset Company, Chicago. 

Rose Printinc Company, Tallahassee, 
Florida.—_Your blotter, “Do Your Bit in 
the National Emergency,” is well ar- 
ranged and effective. However, the ef- 
fect is not pleasing because of the use of 
the extra condensed type of Bodoni 
characteristics with the sans-serif and 
monotone cursive letters which are, if 
anything, a bit wider than normal. 
When extra condensed faces are used 
with normal letters they should be suf- 
ficiently large so that the disparity in 
shape is not evident, for shape harmony 
is a cardinal principle of attractive 
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typography. The second fault is printing 
the four small lines in light-face italic in 
the second color orange. Even on white 
paper they would not be clear. On the 
blue stock with background darker and 
providing less contrast, it is fairly im- 
possible to read this copy. 

GarFIELD HicH Scuoot, Akron, Ohio.— 
It was quite an idea on the “Star 
Spangled Banner” card printing at the 
left of the song in a smaller panel, both 
by the way off the horizontal, the other 
song, “Oh, Say! Can You Sing?” First 
verse of this song, new to us, sung to 
same music, reads: “Oh say can you 
sing, from the start to the end, what so 
proudly you stand for when orchestras 
play it, While the whole congregation, 
in voices that blend, Start up the grand 
tune and then torture and slay it!” 
Rules at bottom and right of panels to 
suggest shading and third dimension 
are, we think, too heavy; we feel, too, 
that the heavier of the two rules in red 
should be above the title line rather 
than below, and the line in bigger type 
in view of the size of the card and the 
type in which the poems are set. 

FINN-JASKE Company, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio.—Your blotter featured by calen- 
dar panel for November flanked by 
smaller ones for October and December 
is impressively arranged, though the 
solid color triangles at top corners and 
behind line of telephone number is a bit 
too strong and tends to discolor the 
type overprinting in a too light brown. 
As the second color is rose the combina- 
tion is not a good harmony, but rather 
a clashing contrast, so we suggest that 
along with the desirability of a deeper 
brown, a light green or a light brown 
would have been preferable for the solid 
panels. The card “Eight Weeks to 
Christmas” is a bit spotty and distract- 
ing as a result of various small cuts, but 
more so because lines and words of 
text are too widely spaced, too large, 
also, for effectiveness in relation to the 
size of the display. Too, the green is a 
bit too warm, inclines too much to yel- 
low to have tone sufficient to balance 
with the red second color. 

E. T. Lowe PusiisHinc Company, of 
Nashville, Tennessee —Your type book 
is attractive and particularly service- 
able, facilities for determining sizes re- 
quired for particular copy being simple 
and convenient. The cover in black and 
blue on lighter blue paper is attractive, 
though the blue ink for the wide band 
under the main line “Type Faces” is 
rather too deep, as evidenced by lack 
of clarity of line “Borders and Orna- 
ments” overprinting the band. The blue 
would not be too strong except for this 
overprinting, the effect of the whole 
page would be decidedly improved if the 
line were in reverse in the blue band. 
It would brighten up the page while 
making the copy more readable. Red 
plastic binding provides the advantages 
of opening flat as well as adding color. 
Title, foreword, and promotion pages at 
the front are neat without being flat, 
pages showing plant and office views 
from halftones bleeding off all around 
are interesting and impressive, even 
though the pictures could have more 
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A huge automobile in blue, superimposed over a cut of a garage, makes the letterhead at the page 
top an outstanding creation. It was designed by Donald T. Diller, of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, as 
was the second specimen, featured by a jaunty red quill. Red is also used to advantage in the next 
letterhead, in the words, “Fine Toiletries,’ and in the small ornament at the top. The quill treatment 
finds favor again in the Community Fund letterhead, which feat “KR feather in your hat” in its 
advertising appeal, and the letterhead is a “feather in the cap” of its desig The sp at the 
bottom, designed by Philip Myers, portrays a rare combination of dignity and progressive design 
with its mingling of script and type of various sizes, together with its metropolitan ornament 
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A broad sweep of yellow to form a background for black script features the letterhead at tov, by 
Ben Wiley, of Springfield, Illinois. Arresting is the Sweaterblock letterhead, with its black, Swing 
Bold type across a band of light green. Designed by McManus & Scollon, New Rochelle, New York. 
From Australia comes the next specimen, which features a flash of lightning across an Australian 
map in bright red. Noteworthy, too, are the last two letterheads, that of Richard C. Eline, Red 
Lion, Pennsylvania, featured by a blue initial, and a splash of red lends appea! to the last one 


snap. In a case or two, among the dis- 
play items to show faces in use, rules 
are too prominent, we think, but on the 
whole composition is creditable, press- 
work good. 

Vernon L. Kissic, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia.—We are reproducing the letter- 
head of Helm’s Bakeries on another 
page for the inspiration and help it will 
be to other readers, sorry we can’t 
show other items, all of which have 
definite qualities in common to achieve 
that family relationship which, we think, 
means a lot in advertising through repe- 
tition. The color scheme, deep brown 
and bright yellow on white, is not only 
unusual and impressive, but suggestive 
of sunlight as well. It creates an atmos- 
phere of the character numerous bak- 
eries advertise. On the envelope where 
type and decorative features, including 
both sides of emblem of award, are on 
left side in brown over yellow band 
with white showing only inside shaded 
letters of the name, there’s an indi- 
vidual interesting feature. A fine line in 
brown leads out of panel and extends 
to about center of envelope. On this, as 
if it represented a highway, a miniature 
picture of a milk wagon appears just 
about where the typing of name and ad- 
dress would appear, acting as a vision 
arrow. Considered from all standpoints 
it is one of the best sets of stationery 
we have ever seen, and reflects a high 
standard of typography. 

THE NEELY PRINTING ComPANy is one 
of Chicago’s outstanding quality print- 
ers and Glenn Church, layout man and 
designer for the company, knows his 
stuff. Latest example of his craftsman- 
ship to reach this writer’s desk is the 
menu program for the annual banquet 
of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation. Suffice to say for want of space 
to describe it adequately, it is charac- 
terful and rich looking; the latter due 
in part to the wise selection of heavy 
weight antique paper with deckled front 
edges, and tying with white cord. Fea- 
turing the cover is the state’s contour 
heavily embossed. Diagonally across it 
and upward from the left is a white 
band provided by stock on which asso- 
ciation name is embossed. Above and 
left an ear of corn shows stock against 
red printed background, a gear wheel 
denoting manufacturing showing simi- 
larly against blue below and to right 
of diagonal band. We can offer but one 
suggestion for improvement, the cursive 
used for secondary display of both 
cover and title page is rather heavy in 
relation to the Huxley widely letter- 
spaced used for the major display. It 
is only that which in our estimation 
keeps the item from classification as a 
gem. 

“Urtan’s Star oF DEstTINy Is RIsING,” is 
the subject and title of an inspirational 
six-page folder published by Stevens & 
Wallis, of Salt Lake City. It would be 
unseemly to deal with Utah’s wide, 
sweeping horizons in a publication of 
niggardly size, hence the very dimen- 
sions of the folder, 12 by 18 inches, sug- 
gest the broad scope of the Mormon 
state, and the character of the publica- 
tion’s text. This is devoted to a masterly 
presentation of Utah’s many advantages, 
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its vast wealth of natural resources, its 
prominence as a food producer, its cli- 
mate, scenery, and, above all, the im- 
portant place it fills in the nation’s cur- 
rent defense program. Typographically, 
the folder is a remarkable work. Four 
colors are used, red, blue, black, and 
tan, on white stock. Blue is the basic 
color of the front cover, the patriotic 
motif being furthered by two red and 
white ribbons printed diagonally across 
its face, and a pen-and-ink drawing of 
the Statue of Liberty on tan back- 
ground, a white star above its upright 
torch. Institutional promotion is re- 
served for the back cover, and em- 
bodies a similar color scheme. Keynote 
of its advertising message is in one- 
inch blue capitals which are printed 
across the page top, “Prepared to Serve 
Western Industries.” 

Epwarp J. Kriz, Dubuque, Iowa.—The 
two-color Dad’s Game invitation, re- 
jected, is not so much out of balance if 
that’s what you mean by “off balance.” 
Lines short of full measure set flush to 
left to some extent, at least, counterbal- 
ance the three very short lines flush on 
the right. While, as intimated, not ex- 
actly balanced we consider it much 
better than the acceptable set-up where 
formal balance was attempted. We say 
attempted because the two top lines are 
not centered over those following but 
are at right of three-letter monogram 
in upper left corner of the card. It rep- 
resents no better balance of the type 
than the other of its kind, and the latter 
is more impressive and interesting be- 
cause more lively, and would continue 
to be if the main line were not in a 
second color. Lines are too crowded in 
this better setting and this could be 
overcome if the three short lines were 
smaller, when more exact lateral bal- 
ance would result. The other is over- 
balanced vertically because the longer 
lines are below optical center of the 
card. With the main line in second color 
on the other there was no point under- 
scoring it in the blue. Elimination of 
this rule would effect increased space 
between lines, which appears to be, 
after all, the main fault. 

AMERICAN PRINTING Company, of Can- 
ton, Ohio.—There’s character aplenty 
about your new letterhead, one fault 
the correction of which would make it 
truly excellent. The rule bands should 
be printed in an even weaker color and 
the type overprinting should be bolder 
because, as printed, it is all but impos- 
sible to read what is printed over the 
color in black ink. Address and ’phone 
lines look bad with open space between 
city and state in the first and between 
“*Phone” and “3-9712” in the second. 
When such gaps are necessary to squar- 
ing up lines—and the hyphens have lit- 
tle effect—forget the business of even- 
length lines. Indeed, if these lines were 
shorter they would carry out the taper- 
ing down effect begun by the rule above, 
the ends of which are cut at an angle. 
While your July blotter is neat and 
attractive, we’d suggest a face which 
would deposit more ink and provide 
better contrast with paper. The word 
best describing the prime quality of the 
typographical union’s “Golden Jubilee” 
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Five letterheads which reflect excellent taste in the modern note. At the top of the page, the 
Typocrafters letterhead, designed by Ben Wiley of Springfield, Illinois, is distinguished by its 
heavy black type, set slantwise across a field of red, formed of printed caps and stars. Second in 
line reading down the page is the letterhead of The Woodward Press, of Montreal, its coloring 
black and buff. Next is a striking letterhead in bright orange and dark blue of Western Typeset- 
ing Company, of Kansas City. Effective is the combination of type and script of the Ralf Kircher 
letterhead, and a novel note is gained in the bottom specimen with blue ink; by Murdock Brothers 
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letterhead is “impressive.” In the main 
group, “Canton” and “Union” could be 
larger by a size. There’s space for it. 
We feel the union’s number is over-em- 
phasized; indeed, why not use this copy 
ZAHN TYPESETTING COMPANY in small size as part of the main group 
and print address over band of fine 
rules leading off to right from solid 
color panel in upper left-hand corner 
rs over which main display is in black? 
MipLanp Printinc Company, Jefferson 
City, Missouri—Specializing in school 
annuals and catalogs, where pictures 
are so important, ability to do top-grade 
presswork is vital. The several you sub- 
mit bear evidence of complete capa- 
- bility in this first requirement. Layout, 
H 3 L M S B A K E R | 3 S typography, format, all contribute—col- 
ors of inks and papers even more. End 
leaves of “Cadet Life,” impressive West- 
ern Military Academy prospectus, are 
: of unusual interest. Halftone prints 
8800 VENICE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES; CALIFORNIA bleeding off the pages—a row of dorms 
in front and a bird’s-eye view of cam- 
pus at back—printed letterpress on 
rough stock create soft tone simulating 
offset. The leaves provide neat contrast 
with regular pages on coated stock on 
which halftones have characteristic 
density and brilliance of best letter- 
press. Pictures occupy about 75 per cent 
sstlcas: of space and being large, well arranged, 
a ‘ee 15 SOUTH AVENVE and beautifully printed make the book 
ROCHESTER, .W. 4 sparkle. None are bled but coming close 
Stone 1166 to edges of pages a similar effect is 
achieved. The small Christian College 
horsemanship brochure is “sweet,” the 
feature being brown suede-finish cover 
showing boots-and-saddle picture in line 
in upper left-hand corner, straps lead- 
ing down to school name near lower 
right-hand corner, printed in a lighter 
tone of the cover’s color. This booklet 
TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE TRADE TYPESETTING looks the part—to represent.a high- 
grade school. Indeed, there’s but one 
509 McGILL STREET © MONTREAL. CANADA MARQUETTE 3923 adverse point to mention. Cursive ini- 
tials beginning words otherwise set in 
sans-serif caps, as on the cover, “Girls 
at Central College,” don’t look good to 
us. We know it’s done but are uncon- 
vinced it should be, letter forms being 
inharmonious. 

ROcHESTER LINOTYPE COMPOSITION 
Company, Rochester, New York, has 
issued an attractive, practical type book. 
BEBOUT «& Of unusual size—814 by 614 inches—it is 
: - AY ANY IG ' bound by one of the wire methods to 
— open flat. Display of type specimens is 
standardized; blocks of roman and italic 
alongside are followed by the cap and 
italic alphabets—a line to each—then a 
shallow group of mixed roman and italic 
a or bold-face, whichever accompanies 
be ; the regular on the two-letter mats. In 
SMARE YOUR KNOWLEDGE FG Clecuhee:- Racine Club pf Yuinting Mouse Enaflsmen q each case, furthermore, length of lower- 
case alphabet and height of figures are 
given. The cover and display pages at 
front are of characterful, modern layout 
executed with smart sans-serif types. 
Most unusual is the orange cover. It is 
featured by a three-inch circle formed 
of the words “complete linotype com- 
. : , : position service” around top and “145 St. 
A slender band of silver across the top harmonizes with the light buff stock of the letterhead at Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. Main 3160” 

the page top, by Zahn Typesetting Company, Milwaukee. The band motif, this time in yellow, with f 
epen-face lettering in reverse, makes the letterhead of Helms Bakeries, Los Angeles, a production around bottom set in condensed sans 
of beauty. Apropos is the head of wheat. Three dashing messengers in green on the Ayer & Streb Caps. The circle is complete except for 
heading lend action to the raciness achieved through script and a rule across the page. Suggestive 4M opening at the left outermost point. 
of printing is the letterhead of the Typographic Service, Montreal, with its silver type slugs on The type is in deep brown, center being 
deep orange stock. The Bebout & Downs design is of buff stock, with an orange band at top. Trimmed filled from impression of a round plate 
too closely by our engraver, the last letterhead seems to lack the proportion it has in the original in pale dull yellow, maybe white ink 
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discolored by paper. Starting about an 
inch from left-hand edge of the page 
company name in twenty-four point 
condensed block type is printed in 
red. The line extends into the circle 
through the opening on the left already 
mentioned. Above this red line, flush 
with its beginning at left and outside of 
the circle “Type Face” appears set in 
thirty-six point bold sans, normal width, 
the word “Specimens” in the same and 
squared up with “Type Face” below the 
name line. We’d prefer the whole moved 
to the right with the outer point of 
circle as near the right-hand edge as 
start of three lines is to left-hand edge 
as printed, in short, reversing side mar- 
gins. It’s a neat layout idea, sure enough, 
and you should be congratulated. 
Ronatp E. Pacey, of Rye, New South 
Wales.—Although good layout and ty- 
pography would show to better advan- 
tage if more ink and impression were 
carried, your letterhead is attractive. 
Covers of the house-organ Spacey are 
interesting but inside pages leave sev- 
eral things to be desired. They empha- 
size the potentialities of hand-cut rub- 
ber plates. None of the designs required 
professional drawing  ability—almost 
anyone could cut a plate to represent 
an artist’s palette or a pressman’s spat- 
ula with daubs of different hues, and in 
colors, these dress up a design, offer a 
departure from plain type designs. It is 
unfortunate the small type of the March 
cover is printed in ink so little different 
from the stock it is all but impossible 
to read. To stand out, print requires 
contrast of background. Black on black 
will not show; a green ink little stronger 
than the green paper it is printed on is 
little better, Indeed, if inks were opaque 
enough—and not to be discolored by the 
colored papers — light colored inks 
should be used on dark colored stocks. 
As already intimated typography of 
text pages is short of par. A leading 
fault is the use of outmoded types like 
Cheltenham Bold, yet careful compo- 
sition and good display would largely 
compensate. Space doesn’t permit at- 
tention to all faulty points. However, 
consider the first inside page of the 
September, 1940, issue. The masthead 
doesn’t stand out enough over the text. 
The page lacks color and life. A little 
design with paneling would help, even 
with the same type in use. Lines of type 
are crowded, should have been one- 
point leaded to look comfortable to read. 
“Color” would be contributed by a 
fairly large initial to start text and 
overcome the page’s flat, dull appear- 
ance. Crowding of lines and otherwise, 
as around heads and ads, is an out- 
standing fault; introduce more “air.” To 
print red ink on green stock, as on the 
page in question, is tempting fate too 
far, as the dull tone of the heading dem- 
onstrates. Correct these faults then 
come again; many must be served. Some 
readers say reading reviews of the work 
of others brings to light errors of their 
own. Indeed, it is our purpose to so 
word reviews that they will be helpful 
to all readers, not just the one whose 
work is considered. Illustrating our point 
is Walter Amshey’s experience, which 
appeared in last month’s issue. 
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FOR BUSINESS CARDS! 


Typographers, here is your chance to share in the 

$100 in prizes to be awarded by THE INLAND 
PRINTER for the best business card designs submitted in 
its new contest, which started last month. Entries will be 
judged by fifteen leading typographers, and you have 
until March 9 to get your entries into our offices. 


FOLLOW THESE RULES: 


* Use type and typefounders’ ornaments only—no special drawings. 

* Printing must be done in two colors, red and black, on any card 
stock, but size must be 3% by 25/¢ inches, the regular No. 63 card 
size. 

* Entries must consist of fifteen cards of each design submitted, 
printed in black and red, with two reproduction proofs with the 
same colors, separately, on coated white paper. 

* Submit as many designs as you choose, but remember that each 
design must consist of the fifteen two-color cards and the two re- 
production proofs. Be sure to put your name and address on one 
card only of each set of fifteen. 


COPY WHICH YOU MUST USE IS AS FOLLOWS: 
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PRIZES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


* First prize, $25; second, $15; third, $10; the next ten, $5. Judges’ 
decisions will be final, and duplicate prizes will be awarded in 
case of ties. 


MAIL YOUR ENTRIES TO: 


%& CONTEST EDITOR, THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 WEST JACKSON 
BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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“Smokes Get Your Eye” 

Attention to its job of producing a 
premium catalog for the Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corporation is 
attracted effectively by the J. W. 
Clement Company, of Buffalo, New 
York, by means of two packages of 
cigarets, which are sent with a copy 
of the catalog in a mailing box. 

In a four-page folder, included in 
the mailing ensemble, the recipient 
is urged to light up a gift smoke and 
study the catalog in comfort. He is 
reminded, as well, that the facilities 
which produced the premium book- 
let are his to command. 

The catalog contains sixty pages, 
printed in color, and measures 6- by 
31%4-inches. 


Handshake by Mail 


Elsewhere in this section we men- 
tion the value of humor in paving the 
way for business-getting—softening 
up the prospect, as it were—but here 
is an item that we believe achieves 
the same results in the opposite man- 
ner. In the form of a folder, 44% by 6 
inches, this “business getter” strikes 
a serious note, tinged with the mel- 
lowness of friendship. Stock is of 
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NATURE west ingle 


Perfection, as achieved by Mother Nature, is the theme of this 
unusual folder, which literally takes a leaf from Nature’s book 





light orange, with printing in deep 
brown. On the cover appears this 
wording, “May Our Trails Cross 
Soon,” and the friendly theme is car- 
ried out in three paragraphs of type 
appearing on the third page. Its orig- 
inator, Leo P. Bott, Jr., of Chicago, 
calls it a “hearty handshake by mail,” 
and we agree. 


From Nature’s Book 

Printers, here’s an idea you can 
tuck away in your mind for next fall 
when the sumac floods the hills in a 
blaze of scarlet. Take a leaf from Na- 
ture’s own book, press it, and paste 
it on the outside of a folder, as illus- 
trated on this page. 

To the Back Bay Engraving and 
Electrotype Company, of Boston, 
goes the credit for this novel idea. 
On its folder, the rich red of the at- 
tached sumac leaf is matched exactly 
by the ink in which the words “Na- 
ture does things completely” are 
printed. 

Aside from producing a vivid and 
unusual effect, the pressed leaf pro- 
motes the sales theme of the folder, 
which suggests perfection in the 
service offered. 





Grancis Josephs Reily Migh School 


M.L. Plumb, Principal 





Specialized Calendars 

A combined calendar and memo- 
randum pad, originated by graphic 
arts students of the Francis Joseph 
Reitz High School, of Evansville, In- 
diana, embodies a number of features 
which might likely prove attractive 
to businessmen. 

Fixed events, in the case of the 
Reitz calendar, which was prepared 
for the high school itself, are football 
games, P.T.A. meetings, teachers’ 
meetings, et cetera, all printed under 
their proper dates. 

This feature could very easily be 
adapted to the needs of some busi- 
nessmen and an individualized cal- 
endar prepared, listing in print di- 
rectors’ meetings, sales dates, and 
other scheduled events, the dates of 
which are fixed and can be supplied 
the printer when the calendar is 
made up. 

The Reitz calendar is of substan- 
tial size, 834 by 12% inches, while 
numerals indicating dates are small, 
providing ample space in the ruled 
areas for additional notations. 


Novelty Attractions 

Through the mails, occasionally, 
comes an advertising circular or let- 
ter which seeks to attract attention 
by attaching a cast novelty of some 
sort to the letterhead, the most re- 
cent one being a miniature red lan- 
tern which cautions us to “Stop” 
before buying a suit which doesn’t 
fit. 

While the novelty is sure to catch 
attention, it may also defeat its own 
purpose by continually distracting 
the readers’ attention from the text; 
the eye being inclined to return time 
and again to the novelty. 

For certain types of mailing pieces, 
however, the idea can doubtlessly be 













Evensrille, indians 
Neil ¥. Piarce, Asst. Principal 
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Compliments - F. J. Reite High School Graphic Arts Department 






Students of the Francis Joseph Reitz High School originated 
this novel and extremely useful calendar and memorandum pad 
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employed with advantage, such as 
season greetings, or other very brief 
messages which do not require much 
concentration on the part of the re- 
cipient. We pass it on to you for what 
it may be worth. 


It's Still in the Bag! 

The “in the bag” idea, which we 
described on these pages a few 
months ago, has evidently borne 
fruit. The clothing firm of Hart 
Schaffner & Marx is the latest, to 
our knowledge, to take advantage of 
this clever means of bringing its 
advertising message before its cus- 
tomers’ attention. Advertising matter 
is stuffed into a plain brown bag, 
of the grocery store order, and the 
end closed by means of a single wire 
staple. A double advantage accrues 
in being able to effectually, if not 
literally, seal the package and still 
derive the benefits of second-class 
postage. Upon the left-hand corner 
of the bag, which is mailed flat, is 
printed in bright red script the 
legend: “It’s in the Bag.” 


For a Laugh 

If you can hand your customers a 
laugh, you’ve gone a long way to- 
ward building good will, and with it 
enhanced possibilities of additional 
business. And the printer enjoys a 
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Holcombe-Bianton Printery 


24-26 W. BEAUREGARD DIAL 4161 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


No executive is too busy to appreciate this 
humorous printed telephone call memorandum 








We're the guys that threw that seven 


The Japs won’t'win, so help us heaven! 


Merry Christmas 


TOM CORDIS 





Although Tom Cordis, San F i typographer, used this card to express his Yule- 
tide greetings, its timeliness makes it readily adaptable for use in other fields. It de- 
rives its appeal from the American trait of mixing humor with everything, even war 











unique advantage in this respect. He 
can turn out lively little items full 
of subtle humor in quantities, and, of 
course, they tie in with his business 
because they are printed. As an il- 
lustration we reproduce here a hu- 
morous memorandum, a simple bit 
of composition, yet one that will pro- 
vide chuckles for any hardheaded 
business man. Get ’em laughing! 
It’s not hard to do, even now. 


We Should Worry 


Packages that come through the 
mail invariably receive attention, be- 
cause they excite more curiosity 
than do flat pieces. The Baldwin 
Paper Company, of New York City, 
takes good advantage of this human 
frailty by sending out a “Worry 
Bird,” a grotesque but humorous 
caricature fashioned principally of 
pine cones and a concerned expres- 
sion. The recipient is urged to use 
the bird as a repository for his wor- 
ries; the bird, scorning sleep, can 
devote twenty-four hours a day to 
the task. 


No Season on Cleverness 
While it’s a bit late to be present- 
ing Christmas card ideas in this de- 
partment, the above is reproduced 
not so much for its Yule-tide charac- 
ter, but because of its timeliness in 
view of the war with Japan and a 
good portion of the remainder of the 
globe. In keeping with the American 
spirit, which can laugh in the face 
of grim reality, the card, created by 
Tom Cordis, San Francisco typogra- 


pher, has a strong element of humor. 
Principle of the card, red, exagger- 
ated lips, banjo eyes, white gloves 
and dice, is adaptable anywhere. 
Another belated Christmas card 
idea, which is being reproduced for 
the same reason as the card at the 
top of the page—because it not only 
is clever, but sounds a most practical 
and patriotic note—the conservation 
of paper. Its size is 2 by 3% inches. 
We don’t expect you to tuck this 
idea away until next December, be- 
cause the stunt of utilizing miniature 


CONSERVE PAPER 
FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE! 


“Ubaany Christmas” 
She Simidls 


NOT made in Japan 








What better method of stressing paper con- 
servation than in a demonstration like this? 


cards can be applicable to scores of 
opportunities, and the recipients of 
birthday cards, for instance, printed 
in this midget manner and stressing 
the reason WHY, will certainly ap- 
preciate the sender’s patriotism. 
Carrying out the motif is the nota- 
tion in the lower left-hand corner, 
“NOT made in Japan.” The card is 
by Joe Smidl, Gunnison, Colorado. 

Greatly enhancing the effect of the 
card was the diminutive envelope in 
which it was mailed. It measures 
but 2 by 3% inches. 
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NATIONAL Printers Association 


Prospects for a nation-wide organization repre- 
senting the employing printers of America, such as has 
been advocated by THE INLAND PRINTER, seem encourag- 
ing. The U.T.A., which operated in the red last year and 
had a sizable deficit, through the wise guidance of its 
retiring president “invited all non-members and all who 
were dissatisfied in any way to meet together and com- 
pose their ideas of what they wanted in a national asso- 
ciation and recommended to U.T.A. members that they 
give to their board of directors the necessary powers to 
make such changes in the organization as would bring 
about the greater industrial unity and organizational 
strength desired.” 

As a result of conferences with representatives of or- 
ganizations from thirty-five leading printing centers, an 
Industry Committee was appointed and directed to con- 
sider all suggestions and to prepare recommendations 
for an association which all printers’ groups could sup- 
port. The details are to be worked out by a committee of 
six, which will also seek members and funds. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER congratulates all concerned upon 
their fine conciliatory attitudes and wishes the commit- 
tees every success in evolving out of the present rather 
chaotic state of affairs an organization which will truly 


and really represent the great printing industry. 


ESEARCH in Industry 

The year 1942 is going to be a great research year, 
according to answers of 1,008 establishments in this 
country to a recent questionnaire sent out by the com- 
mittee on research of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. The unprecedented figure of $117,490,000 
represents the sum total of the appropriations of the 
various concerns set aside for the purpose of all kinds 
of research projects. About half of the establishments 

will exceed their appropriations for research last year. 
In this second half, and representing 8 per cent of the 
1,008 concerns, are the establishments chiefly engaged 
in printing and publishing and in making printing and 
publishing equipment. Their gross sales are $210,619,000 
and the aggregate of their research appropriations is 
$1,208,000 or .6 per cent of gross sales. It is a splendid 
commentary on the wisdom, foresight, and faith of the 
leaders of these concerns that they set aside funds to 
keep abreast of developments not only in the great 
graphic arts field but in all related and consumer fields. 
The study was conducted by Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
president, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, which 
in itself makes the report dependable for accuracy and 
gives it authoritative standing. Referring to the value of 
the work, Doctor Compton said, “One of the greatest 
opportunities for constructive industrial effort lies in the 
continued expansion of research activities not only to 
meet national defense but also to provide the new prod- 
ucts and new jobs which will be needed to cushion the 
inevitable post-war depression. Facts so established 


have been helpful in stimulating interest on the part of 
a growing number of companies which through research 
are not only contributing to the public welfare but have 
found profits in new goods, new services, and new jobs.” 

The portion of the $1,208,000 for research in graphic 
arts, which represents coéperative efforts on the part of 
trade associations in that field, if any, is comparatively 
small. Therefore, the immediate and direct benefits will 
accrue to the private establishments which have long 
since found the key to progress and growth. The printers, 
as always, will continue to operate without question the 
devices and machines and methods put into their hands 
by manufacturers. Even an inquiry into those matters 
affecting the industry as a whole, which are naturally the 
responsibility of the industry, probably will wait for 
many more years before coéperative effort will attempt 
to solve them by research. Meanwhile the best response 
to the million or more now being expended in research 
will be the eagerness with which the industries in the 
graphic arts take on the new things. 


GOOD Resolution 


Start the new year right by charging the right 
price for your printing. No price is the right price unless 
it includes the entire cost of the work and materials, plus 
its proportion of factory and administrative “overhead,” 
selling expense, and fair and reasonable profit. That you 
may know what these costs are, costing and accounting 
systems have been devised and successfully used for 
thirty years or more. Follow their dictates closely. By 
doing so, you are more apt to charge the right price than 
if you guess or depend upon “rule of thumb” methods. 

Some printers have the mistaken idea they need not 
“keep up their cost system” after once they find what 
their costs are. They are punctillious in keeping time and 
charging it on job tickets, and when the job is com- 
pleted to extend the total time of operations at an hour 
cost they think they have. As a rule, printers operating 
under such a plan have not for many moons ascertained 
their own hour costs in the manner prescribed by the 
costing systems. Little do they know how much or in 
what way their actual costs have changed since last they 
took off the equivalent of a “9-H” Sheet. 

Costs have decided trends. In some departments their 
trend is upward, in others downward, depending upon 
productive activity. Occasionally a new machine is added 
to a department; immediately the hour cost of that de- 
partment changes. At times “rush periods” occur in one 
department or another; additional help is required, pay- 
rolls increase, department overhead is spread over a 
greater number of productive hours, and costs change. 

Unless constant reference is made to cost records to 
find and trace such changes as have been mentioned, 
the printer cannot gage his prices intelligently nor effi- 
ciently enough always to cover actual costs. Further- 
more, as all costs change every month for one reason or 
another, the costing system should be employed promptly 
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and continually to ascertain the monthly costs, to make 
new averages for the “revolving” period of the past six 
or twelve months in order to detect the trends, and 
above all to check selling prices. If the market has a 
downward trend, selling prices must take a downward 
trend also in order that the printer may continue to get 
his share of the business from it. On the other hand, if 
the market has an upward trend, the printer may well 
stiffen his selling prices. How much he may be able to 
move his selling prices will be shown by the trends of 
his cost figures. Constantly and intelligently used, the 
cost system is a real tool for the printer in managing his 
sales and profits. Adequate costing is as important to the 
success of a business as good accounting, and this is the 
best time to resolve that it will not be neglected. 


IGH Powered Perfection 


It is seldom that an individual is made the subject 
of an editorial in THe INLAND Printer, but with L. A. 
Braverman, of Cincinnati, we feel that an exception is 
justified. 

It is not our purpose to lavish praise upon Mr. Braver- 
man, although he assuredly merits it, but because we 
feel that the typographical perfection reflected in his 
work, his methods of achieving it, can well serve as a 
goal and an inspiration for others. 

Many examples of Mr. Braverman’s superior crafts- 
manship have moved across our desk over a course of 
years, and we cannot recall a flaw in any one of them. 

This perfection is not attributable to accident, or alto- 
gether to a gift, but to a painstaking attention to detail 
which, among his associates, has become legendary. 

Legends have even sprung up around this master 
craftsman. One of them is that when a madeready press 
sheet was brought to him, he would scan it with a high- 
powered microscope to make sure that no tiny nick was 
apparent in some of the six- or eight-point type. 

Lou Braverman has never confirmed this legend, and 
while it may have its genesis in the all-out perfection 
of his work, his microscopic attention to the minute de- 
tails of composition, if a half-dozen readers are influ- 
enced to use a strong-powered glass checking page 
proofs, to do what that implies, figuratively, when it 
comes to composition, the legend has justified its exis- 
tence, and this space is well spent. 

The examples of Lou’s great work, which prompted 
this editorial, would furnish a real thrill to any crafts- 
man. There’s the Krippendorf Foot Rest Shoe catalog, 
a folder on Cook Deep Well Turbine Pumps, a large 
wine-colored portfolio, on the leaves of which folders 
advertising and sampling the text paper products of the 
Beckett Paper Company are tipped. 

For as long as we can remember Beckett has not only 
supplied a line of papers, particularly covers, texts, and 
offset, enabling the printer to meet, it would seem, every 
conceivable requirement of any customer, but has em- 
ployed the best talent, Lou, for instance, to prepare 
samples which have been both inspirational and helpful. 

Most printing will be bought on price, but no incon- 
siderable amount will be bought on quality, ever afford- 
ing those willing and able to deliver a better product an 
opportunity to benefit from doing so. 


ATCH Your Contracts 


Some printers avoid written contracts with their 
customers on the silly theory that such agreements cre- 
ate “sales resistance.” But contracts cannot always be 
avoided. When they are used it is highly important, 
especially in these times, that parties to them be pro- 
tected against unforeseen contingencies. 

John A. Bresnahan, legal counsel of the U.T.A., cites 
two important amendments which should be added to 
proposal and contract forms, heretofore used as protec- 
tion, in the event that materials are not available and 
wages and prices of materials increase above anticipated 
levels. First, he reeommends no proposal or bid should 
be submitted, no promise made, and no contract entered 
into except on condition that materials are available and 
that increased wages and material costs, above a stated 
predetermined level, are assumed by the customer. 

The second amendment Mr. Bresnahan advocates is 
that no proposal or bid should be made without limiting 
the time of acceptance. This is chiefly for the reason that 
nowadays changes occur so frequently and so rapidly 
between submission of proposal and acceptance, unless 
limitation is prescribed, the whole picture may be 
changed and the printer find himself out on a limb. 

While these amendments do not cover all contingen- 
cies, they do take care of the changes which occur in the 
principal items of cost—labor and materials. Increases 
in taxes, overhead and general expense are difficult to 
provide against in written contracts and require careful 
and skilful handling. Wise printers using proposals, 
which require customers’ acceptance to make them con- 
tracts, and the more formal contracts will see the neces- 
sity of protecting themselves on the two points men- 
tioned and will act accordingly. 


OOKED the O.P.M. 


If any printers are bothered about this priority 
thing, they might try to work out a picture for the print- 
ing industry similar to the one presented to the O.P.M. 
by a Stevens Point, Wisconsin, owner of a “life-like fly” 
company. “If the O.P.M.,” said the Wisconsin lure-maker, 
“would allot two tons of steel, costing $40, to the fishing- 
tackle industry, work would be provided for 1,000 em- 
ployes who would be paid $600,000 in wages, and the 
Government would collect $81,000 in manufacturers’ ex- 
cise taxes on the fishing tackle made.” 

At times the O.P.M. seems to forget that the nation’s 
taxes come, for the most part, from thousands of busi- 
ness enterprises and their employes and from the sale 
of goods made by these enterprises. The fish-hook man 
knew his industry and reduced his facts to a form which 
told the O.P.M. “in words of one syllable” what his little 
industry could do for Uncle Sam in exchange for the 
release of a few tons of steel. 

Here’s an opportunity for an ingenious printer, good 
at figures, to evaluate printing in terms of taxes and 
wages in return for paper, machine parts, and other 
priority material. 





To Make Keyboards Hum—Get Rhythm! 


March Step Rhythm of Army is Ideal Pace for Efficient Typesetting « By B. N. FRYER 


BSERVING linotype operators at 
O work, one is likely to be 
struck with the differing 
speeds of fingering the keyboard. 
Those unacquainted with the print- 
ing office will be apt to think that 
the man who is moving fast is turn- 
ing out the most work. In nine cases 
out of ten they would be wrong. 

I remember a man’s being chosen 
to demonstrate a linotype at a New 
Zealand exhibition. He had what 
other operators termed a “plain and 
fancy” style. His hands moved high 
and wide, but he was one of the 
slowest of some forty operators 
working in that office. 

The fastest man in the office ap- 
peared to be lolling in his chair, 
while his fingers trickled lazily over 
the keys, and he seemed to be watch- 
ing everything but his copy. 

I have watched numbers of opera- 
tors since then, and the majority of 
the fast men (that is, most produc- 
tive men) move relatively slowly 
over the keyboard. 

Let a printer know his grammar, 
his spelling, his word division, have 
normal eyesight, and normal coérdi- 
nation between the senses and mus- 
cular response, and he has the mak- 
ings of a fast and accurate linotype 
operator. He has then most of the 
qualifications of a first-rate follower 
of copy. To be more than a follower 
of copy, he needs a wide, general 
education; the more subjects he is 
acquainted with the better. 

Turning out strings of matter fur- 
ther depends on handling copy intel- 
ligently before beginning to set, and 
in handling details connected with 
setting so as to reduce movements to 
a minimum. Many operators who 
have to feed metal into the metal pot 
can get up from their chairs, drop a 
pig of metal into the pot, and be back 
in the chair again in time to catch 
the elevator with the next line. That 
is, on newspaper work. It is easily 
possible, working at an even steady 
pace, to get up from the chair and 
walk right round the machine, back 
in time to catch the elevator, at 644 
to 7 lines a minute. This is proof that 
one does not have to rush over the 
keyboard. 

Familiarity with the sounds of the 
machine is a contribution to speed, 


because one then puts himself in 
harmony with the movements and, 
as it were, swings with the rhythm. 
The series of sounds from the three 
elevators—assembling, first, and sec- 
ond—is accompanied by those of the 
cams, of the lockup, and of the dis- 
tributor. Those of the composing sec- 
tion occur while operating is going 
on, and one trick for speed is to press 
the assembling elevator quietly home 
and drop it into place, and, as it seats, 
hit it with the first matrix of the next 
line. 

Many years ago I hit upon the mil- 
itary cadence as an aid in operating, 
but only of late years analyzed it. 
The army marching step is 120 a 
minute. This in terms of typesetting, 
gives 7200 letters an hour; for a 
learning speed, not so bad. It means 
three lines of forty letters a min- 
ute, half the speed of the machine on 
twelve picas eight-point. Most men 
work at around two-thirds of the 
machine’s capacity. 

This marching cadence may read- 
ily be made quick march, double, 
double quick, as one improves with 
practice. If practice is built soundly 
on the basis of 120 fingerstrokes a 
minute, there is little need to move 
the hands and thus, with hands po- 
sitioned to avoid movement, which 
can be achieved by holding the first 
fingers of each hand over the “a” 
and the “r,” wrist of left hand turned 
slightly outward, accurate setting 
naturally follows. Secret of the 
whole business is to hold one’s horses 
against a craze for speed. Then, as 
in learning to swim, one unexpect- 
edly finds oneself hanging the eleva- 
tor, which, after all, is a habit. Catch 
the rhythm of the machine, and you 
have it. 

I have devised a list of words for 
this system upon which a student of 
the linotype may build, based on 
three-letter words, which gives the 
four strokes of the military cadence; 
then seven-letter and eleven-letter 
words to facilitate passing from prac- 
tice to practical work. The system is 
a “natural” for army and navy print- 
ing schools. 


First-finger exercises: 


arh har rah rad dra ard 
dar had dah 


Second finger: 
ewt cts tsm fts wts stf 
sft stm stw 


Third finger: 
beg keg qex ffl ex bev 
bek bex b ffl e 


Fourth-finger: 
ifizififififffiffflifififl, 
flit > fii > ii 


All four fingers: 
kez zet maz bar flag 
ziff tiff fizz 


With use of thumbs: 

jay lad pea flux law 

nap pep pad pay nit 

let pan flor puff nap 

bon bob cob nun 

nup lun lup lop lip pol joy 

After plenty of practice on those 
words, take up a list, readily made 
up from a dictionary, of 7- and 11- 
letter words: 

man mantels mantelpiece 

pie piecing piece parts 

men members memberships 

memorandums memorabilia 

men mentals mentalities 

fur furrier further fur mantels 

article artisan artiste 

armhole armlets armorer 

tartans tarzans tarsals 

warfare warlike warbler 

ratchet ratline rattler 

tampion tamales tamarin 

matlock matzoth mattins 

marbles marcels margins 

dampers damsons damages 

begonia beguile begrime 

gaggers gadgets gaffsail 

magpies magenta magneto 

fixtures fixative fixities 

flagstaff flimsies 

muffineer mufflings 

arrangement arraignment 

arterialize artificially 

tarsal-bone tardigrades 

warrantable washerwoman 

ratification rationalize 

mathematics maraschinos 

marconigram martingales 

dactylogram damson plum 

The fingers should, of course, al- 
ways hit the same buttons on the 
keyboard. There are several touch- 
system layouts available, any one of 
which may be adapted to the military 
marching gait herein suggested. 
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Reader states the bottom specimen 


Call MAin 3222 


is best and gives his reasons why | |] | ee ee ON 
ia 2 ABC Electric Washer 


Model 400 Other Models as Low as 


Illustrated $4995 


LIBERAL $8995 Charge it on your electric bill, 


AVING NOTICED with interest, in the October issue of 
THE INLAND Printer, the efforts of my two esteemed 
contemporaries, Lamoureux and Laufer, the latter an 
old co-worker and friend of mine, I was mildly curious as to ALLOWANCE os oe iy uandene 
what effects an effort on my part to elucidate the “Mystery Ee dead io commen te oY. Lees 
of the Washer Ad” would have on your readers. The afore- 
mentioned typographers, in my humble estimation, really UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 
‘missed the boat” so far as giving the ad 100 per cent atten- Sanh ok asgaks S00 Ceaethon + S00 aressen Sun Oa, « 4088 Dobaer 
tion-compelling value. we nt ae 
Primarily, the fundamentals of newspaper advertising— Dealers are also showing modern electric laundry equipment 
“what, where, and how much” — are not placed in their 
proper relative categories 





This specimen “really missed the boat” 


from a display standpoint. 
Instead, both ads proclaim a 
“free demonstration,” as it 
this were something really 
uncommon in marketing ot 
such a commodity, whereas 
it is accepted as an estab- 
lished part of the sale of 
most articles of this nature 
—washers, ironers, radios, 
automobiles, refrigerators, 
and other goods which range 
in the larger price brackets. 
The name of article for sale 
here, the ABC Electric 
Washer, has been relegated 
to an insignificant part of 











Call MAin 3222 for a FREE | 


HOME DEMONSTRATION 
ABC Electric Washer 


MODEL 400 $8995 


ILLUSTRATED 
Liberal Allowance for Your Old Washer 
OTHER MODELS AS LOW AS $49.95 


Charge it on your electric bill, pay 
monthly. Small charge for monthly 
payments. Dealers are also showing 
modern electric laundry equipment. 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 


12th and Locust®M Ain 3222°Hours: 8 to 5, including Saturday 


Grand at Arsenal 305 Meramec Sta. Rd. 2719 Cherokee 
7179 Manchester 249 Lemay Ferry Rd. 6500 Delmar 
Euclid at Delmar 231 W. Lockwood 6304 Easton 


ELECTRICITY IS CHEAP IN ST. LOUIS 











This specimen “mediocre with little thought” 


I was more impressed 
than ever by the lack of 
balance in both ads. The eye 
naturally travels down the 
center of an advertisement 
which traps it in your pe- 
rusal of a newspaper or mag- 
azine, and there is where the 
ad should click, if at all. In 
my own specimen, I have 
grouped the basic story 
down the center, and, hav- 
ing caught my reader’s eye, 
the balance of the ad holds 
him or her to a further pe- 
rusalof the selling story. You 
will note that this has 
allowed me plenty of typo- 


graphic liberty to arrange the essential facts neatly without 
any semblance of lopsidedness, and a judicious distribution 
of white space. 

I agree with Laufer that the price of the model shown in 
the ad should be given more prominence than any other price 
in the ad. But again, I do not believe in giving undue prom- 
inence to the “how much” feature. If the price is right, no 
amount of “blowup” will be any more effective than what 
can be easily read as a statement of fact. 

Frankly I, as a typographic critic, would have passed up 

poet — setups as hs ia little if - thought si 

° ° een given to typographic arrangement. The advertiser, hav- 

perro page gg +8 9” oer poe essen ing a ph iii who he his copy into the hands of 
Electricity is Cheap in St. Louis a printer is often at the mercy of the latter, who can make or 

break his product. It, therefore, behooves every typographer 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 
to exert his best effort on every layout he handles, in order to 


12th and Locust - pa ay hee + Phone MAin 3222 : ; ; ; : 
be honest with his own craftsmanship and with his customers. 
—Joun H. Bectey. 








the display. 
A-B-C 
Elechric Washer 


ON DISPLAY ALSO AT THE 
FOLLOWING BRANCHES 
2719 Cherokee 
Grand at Arsenal 
231 W. Lockwood 
305 Meremac Sta. Rd. 
249 Lemay Ferry Rd. 
Euclid at Delmar 
7179 Manchester 
6500 Delmar 
6304 Easton 


CALL MAIN 3222 FOR FREE 
HOME DEMONSTRATION 


e 
Charge it on your elec- 
tric bill, pay monthly 


” 
Small charge added 
for monthly 
payments 


- 
Dealers are also 
showing modern 
electric laundry 
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This specimen “having caught my reader’s eye” 
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Imitation Watermarks 


We have been printing a certain type 
form, five receipts of a certain type to 
the sheet, which prints on two sides. 
Our customer has been insisting on imi- 
tation watermarking on each one of 
these receipts. We have been overprint- 
ing this job, using a greasy substance, 
such as castor oil, and another greasy 
preparation prepared for us by the ink 
manufacturer, Our customer is now dis- 
satisfied with this method of imitation 
watermarking or this method of over- 
printing. The reason is that the sub- 
stance, being greasy, spreads consid- 
erably and after thirty or forty days it 
looks just like greasy markings on the 
sheet and, consequently, this form, being 
printed on two sides, makes it so that 
you can read the printed matter which 
appears on the other side. In other 
words, it makes the paper transparent 
where the overprinting occurs. These 
forms are printed on twenty-pound No. 
1 sulphite bond. We are using golden- 
rod and white; that is, two different 
types of forms. We are searching for 
some method whereby this work can 
be done more satisfactorily than we 
have been doing in the past. Of course, 
we do not expect to have as good a 
watermark as the mills are producing; 
however, we do want something better 
than we now have. To be frank, what 


BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Pressroom questions will be answered by mail if an ad- 


to the impossibility of localizing a 
watermark on the sheet within the 
confines of a receipt, generally com- 
paratively small. Remaining are the 
use of safety paper, or the printing 
of a safety tint design on the sheet, 
or imitation watermarking on the 
press. Imitation watermark inks are 
a specialty of some inkmakers, de- 
veloped after considerable trial-and- 
test, and we are sending you their 
names. If you will consult them, 
sending prints of what you have 
done together with name of press 
used, they will be pleased to solve 
your problem. 


What is Makeready? 


Is makeready solely correction of er- 
rors in press and form, or does it include 
the press and feeder adjustments? 

We believe the press and feeder 
adjustments are rightly considered 
part of making ready to print. The 
practice is to set these adjustments 
so that the maximum number of jobs 
may be run with the minimum num- 
ber of moves. Such a system is most 
economical, tends to reduce the cost 


With the Dodo Bird, THE INLAND PRINTER’S new blotter series 
enters upon its fifth month in a sales-producing campaign for its 


readers that is breaking all records for results and popularity 
Get in now! 


we have been doing is entirely unsat- 
isfactory to the customer and we are 
in full agreement with the customer. 
Should you know of some method other 
than what we are doing, either by im- 
pression or any chemical we may use 
instead of the greasy substance which 
we are now using, we will appreciate 
any information you may give us, as it 
involves a good deal of business. We 
would like to have detailed information 
as to how to get the results for which 
we are searching. 


Probably watermarking at the mill 


with either a mill or special process 
“dandy” is out of the question, owing 








of makeready and should be consid- 
ered the standard set-up. 

When a job comes along which 
requires many changes in press and 
feeder adjustments before it can be 
run, and necessitates change-back to 
standard set-up before the succeed- 
ing job can be run, both lots of 
changes, before and after printing, 
should be charged to the odd job and 
allowed for in the estimate. Not to do 
so is like interleaving and removing 
slip-sheets from a special job with- 
out charge. 






dressed, stamped envelope is enclosed, and kept confidential if so marked 





Makeready on Job Press 
Would appreciate any information you 
can give me regarding proper make- 
ready for a cylinder job 
press. Can you give me in detail the 
kind of packing I should use on coated 
paper, regular job work and 25 per cent 
rag content bond, also how far under 
should the makeready be put? By go- 
ing into detail, we mean what the pack- 
ing consists of in each case. This infor- 
mation is quite important at this time, 
as I am running letterheads of 25 per 
cent rag content which are giving us 
plenty of trouble, so by putting us 
straight on the makeready question you 
will help us a lot in the future, as I 
feel sure our packing is not correct. 

Without seeing a sample we con- 
jecture that your trouble may be an 
ink problem rather than one of pack- 
ing and makeready. For rag content 
bond, use job-cylinder-press bond- 
paper ink; for job work, including 
sulphite bond, use job ink, and for 
coated paper use halftone ink, both 
made for job cylinder presses with 
different distribution and printing 
speeds from other types of presses, 
thus requiring their own formulas 
for best results. Consult inkmakers 
advertising in THE INLAND PRINTER. 

The thickness of packing depends 
on the depth of cylinder cut. The 
older models of this press had cyl- 
inder cut .010 inch less than the re- 
cent ones, on which the cut is .067 
inch as compared with .057 inch 
on the earlier models. The packing 
should be about even with the cyl- 
inder bearers when printing on pa- 
per, say, .003 or .004 inch thick, such 
as sixty- to seventy-pound book and 
sixteen- to twenty-pound bond. It 
requires about .003 inch squeeze to 
print. In other words, the impression 
marks are faintly discernible on the 
reverse of a sheet as above noted. A 
kiss impression is not practicable un- 
less excessive ink is carried and slip 
sheets used. 

A hard packing is better for new 
forms and a medium or soft packing 
is preferred for worn forms, saving 
patching with overlays. On recent 
presses of this make, the foundation 
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packing consists of five sheets manila 
tympan paper, which each caliper 
about .007 inch thick, four of these 
hangers and the fifth, the bottom 
drawsheet, to be reeled on the first 
rod nearest the grippers. The make- 
ready packing may consist of three 
or more manila tympan hangers and 
the top drawsheet which is reeled on 
the second rod (packing winding 
shaft). The foregoing constitutes a 
hard packing as preferred for rag 
content bond if the form is new. For 
a medium packing, omit one sheet 
manila tympan and substitute two 
sheets super, sixty- or seventy- 
pound. For a soft packing, omit one 
sheet super and substitute sheet of 
news-print, same weight, next below 
top drawsheet. 

You may bury the makeready, one 
or more sheets as preferred. The im- 
portant condition is to get it in reg- 
ister. Use a hollow punch not more 
than one-eighth inch diameter, held 
at a right angle to the periphery of 
the cylinder when punching the 
packing for register marks. If the 
register is close, use a point sheet, 
not pasted under the clamps, above 
the top drawsheet and reeled on the 
second rod, allowing for this when 
packing the cylinder. Having been 
punched, this point sheet serves as 
a base on which overlays are regis- 
tered. The punch holes in overlay 
sheets are registered concentrically 
with punch holes in point sheet, 
which is registered in the same way 
any depth in the packing. Use super 
for overlay base sheets and remove 
a super hanger for each overlay base 
sheet added to packing. 


Adhesives and Perforation 


We have occasion at times to print 
and assemble carbon interleaved forms, 
but we feel that our present methods or 
procedures are not quite modern. We 
would like to find a type of glue that 
is generally used satisfactorily in this 
procedure and its method of applica- 
tion. We use the wheel method of per- 
foration on our cylinder presses, still we 
are told that the cutting rule method 
would bring us better results from the 
standpoint of both perforation and pro- 
duction, due sometimes to the manner 
of running the forms. Suggest to us, 
please, a source of supply of cutting 
rules and tell us what makeready is 
necessary to insure clean, sharp cut. Is 
there some small unit on the market 
that will automatically gather and glue 
this type of form? Or could we assem- 
ble something to do this? 

We are sending you names of 
sources of supply of under-type- 


high perforating rule, easy on the 
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THE ADVANTAGES 
of the offset process 
are four... 


Economy in the cost of Halftones 


* and Line Drawings. 


© Practically nolimitation as to paper 
*stock . . . unusual effects obtained 
by using fancy finishes and wove 
stocks. 


3 Perfect color distribution when solid 
* tints are used . .. pebbling is avoided. 


4 Reproduction of previously printed 
* pieces where composition is no longer 


standing or is unavailable. 
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Four reasons for using the offset process, 
by Ayer & Streb, of Rochester. New York 


form rollers, flexible padding glue 
(used hot), gathering machines and 
tables. While type-high rule works 
as well, it is not as easy on the roll- 
ers. The rule impression may be 
overlayed on the sheet next below 
drawsheet with shimming brass, and 
overlayed on the drawsheet with a 
strip of gummed Holland bookbind- 
ers’ tape. However, if you are con- 
sidering entrance into this field on a 
large scale, competition will force 
you to turn to rotary presses and 
other equipment especially designed 
for the economical production of 
multiple billing forms. 


Automatic Register Gage 

I would like some information regard- 
ing a side gage for platen presses which 
was introduced about twenty-five years 
ago. The device worked on the same 
principle as the common door hinge. 
When the grippers pressed on the hinge, 
it closed and at the same time pushed 
the sheet fed into the press over. It 
operated the same as the side gage on 
the —————— press except that it was 
built like a hinge. Thank you for any 
information you may give us on this, 
or similar device. 

The originator of the gage you de- 
scribe is doubtless absent but his 
firm is still in business. We are send- 
ing you its name and that of other 
concerns in this field so that you may 


get the complete picture. 


Luminous Bronze Powders 
Fluorescent and _ phosphorescent 
light effects are coming into more 
general use on such items as labels, 
showcards, signs, notices, tags, warn- 
ings, police notices, maps, greeting 
cards, house and other numbers, 
electric light pulls and switch plates. 





It is necessary to expose the lu- 
miniphor to strong light for a short 
time so that it may absorb the light 
rays, it is then luminous in the dark. 

There are various materials with 
phosphorescent quality, such as cal- 
cium sulphide, zinc sulphide, and 
the substances that illuminate clock 
and watch dials, such as radiotho- 
rium and mesothorium, all of which 
may be used by the printer but cal- 
cium sulphide is lowest in cost and 
most popular at present. The pow- 
dered phosphorescent grade is used 
as a dusting powder just like gold 
bronze. An impression is first made 
in size and enough used so that the 
powder will take hold. The size must 
not be allowed to dry on the press 
but kept fresh and flowing and the 
dusting must promptly follow the 
printed impression in size—neces- 
sary precautions in any bronzing. 

If a luminous background is 
wanted for ordinary printing, the 
calcium sulphide may be mixed with 
water-clear lacquer or varnish and 
applied with brush by hand, air- 
brush or spray or cylinder roller 
coating machine. Stencils are useful 
for selective parts of pictures, when 
spraying. 

Calcium sulphide is luminous 
white in the dark. Zinc sulphide, 
more costly, may be had to show 
either white or salmon. Calcium 
sulphide may also be tinted with 
Indian yellow lake, et cetera, to show 
yellow, orange, and so on but with 
reduced luminosity. Calcium sul- 
phide must be kept out of contact 
with lead and lead painted surfaces 
as lead reduces luminosity. 

Calcium sulphide is not poisonous 
nor radioactive. It improves with 
age, absorbing more light than it 
gives off. It does not irritate the skin. 
For outdoor use, transparent lacquer 
or varnish should be applied over 
the calcium sulphide. 


Causes for Picking 

Research has ascertained a num- 
ber of common causes for picking, 
some of which are room temperature 
too cold, excess ink, too much tack 
for the paper involved, too rapid 
drying of ink on the press, thus 
increasing the tack, and insufficient 
squeeze on solids. Relief from these 
conditions is usually found through 
employment of more heat, a softer 
ink, and more squeeze on solids. In 
overprinting, the first color should 
be of the highest viscosity. 
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Thickness Varies 


Under separate cover we are sending 
you two press sheets of a job we have 
printed several times and still have not 
completely mastered. We are writing to 
you in hopes that you can discover what 
our trouble is and possibly suggest a 
remedy. Sheet number 1 shows what 
the job looks like after the makeready 
is completed and the job starts to run. 
This is like we want it to remain, but 
as you will notice on sheet number 2, 
which is after about 2,000 have been 
run, the impression shows signs of 
breaking up. These are wood-mounted 
cuts run on a new job cylinder press. 
Extra dense halftone ink, with a touch 
of gloss black, is used. On previous 
runs we have used different inks and set 
the rollers differently, always receiv- 
ing the same result. Hope you can dis- 
cover our trouble and print the remedy 
in the near future. 


Sheet number 1 is nicely printed 
with good makeready. The ink looks 
and takes well, but on sheet number 
2 just the highlights are clear and 
strong, the deeper tones lacking im- 
pression. This is due to the differ- 








ence in caliper of the body stock of 
the two sheets. The coating is the 
same on both. Naturally when the 
thinner sheet is printed with the 
same makeready and packing as the 
thicker, the deeper tones with thicker 
overlay will break first. The remedy 
is easy and easily applied, either re- 
place the number 2 sheets with num- 
ber 1, or reinforce the makeready on 
the deeper tones before running the 
number 2 sheets. 


Fluorescent Inks 

Can you give me information in re- 
gard to fluorescent printing ink, source 
to obtain same, and so on. Ink will be 
used for stationery (bond paper of the 
better grade) and such work will be run 
on platen presses. 

We are sending you names of spe- 
cialists in fluorescent inks who will 
be pleased to furnish you informa- 
tion in detail. You understand, of 
course, that the fluorescent effect is 
brought out by exposure of the ink 
to a special light. 








If you can pull a hand rress,| 
Set two galleys of pica a 
day and kick a jobber, 7 
may be able to use you. 
Any recommendations ? 
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“In the Days That Wuz”—Recommendations 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer Artist 


Inking Causes Trouble 


I tried everything I know, but I can’t 
eliminate a “halo” around the white 
space of a job printed on an automatic 
platen press. The “halo” is caused by 
that portion around the white space be- 
ing the last to leave the form. It seemed 
as though a suction was holding that 
part in, because my stripping devices 
seemed adequate pulling the sheet from 
the top of the form first. My makeready 
consisted of an underlay, overlay, and a 
cut-out, carefully made. My employer 
said there was too much impression. I 
don’t think this is the case. The ink was 
thinned out sufficiently; in fact every- 
thing seemed okay, but frankly it has 
me stopped. I would be very grateful if 
you could solve this problem for me. 

The trouble lies in the inking. 
Printing heavy solids on coated label 
paper on platen presses is easier if 
the rollers are in good condition with 
ample tack, neither waterlogged nor 
hard, and the correct ink for the pa- 
per used, which is, in this case, a 
platen press halftone orange. It is 
not possible to get as satisfactory 
results by reducing a job ink. The 
inkmakers, advertising in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, make platen press halftone 
inks which reduce stripping trouble 
to the minimum. This C1S label 
paper comes in hard, medium, and 
soft finishes, each requiring an ink 
of different viscosity, so send a 
sample of paper to the inkmaker. 
He can then supply an ink which 
will work well without reducing. If 
you have winter rollers on the press 
when you run this job again soon, 
you should have no trouble. 


Use Better Ink 


We enclose herewith several copies of 
our newspaper which we will appreciate 
your examining with a view to offering 
constructive criticism. This is a job 
which we let out and, frankly, it is our 
opinion that the grade of ink used is too 
cheap, resulting in the paper’s not hav- 
ing a clean look, and making it blur. If 
you will take the time to let us know 
concerning this as part of your regular 
service, it will be appreciated. 

We agree with you that the ink 
should be of better grade. Too much 
is being run; the cuts are printing 
dirty because of specks of dirt in the 
ink, and there is a brownish tone to 
the black ink that is displeasing. 
The corrective is to use a better ink 
with blue toner conforming to the 
tint of the paper, when so much ink 
need not be run. Keeping the ink 
free from specks, which collect on 
cuts, is part of the pressman’s job 
after the better ink is in use. You 
will be surprised at the great im- 
provement which results. 
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@ MOBILE PRINTING units, housed in 
trailers, print U. S. Army battle maps 
within a stone’s throw (or a shell’s 
range) of the front. The mobilized 
presses, manned by a printing company 
of 100 men and five officers, can pro- 
duce extremely detailed battle maps vir- 
tually in the front lines. The maps are 
two-color, precisely registered jobs, and 
so detailed that even items as an aban- 
doned church in a forest are shown. A 
third trailer supplements the unit, and 
houses a copying camera that can en- 
large a picture to twenty-four inches 
square. 

Corps commanders sketch lines on 
the maps indicating where their troops 
will make their stand, location of sup- 
ply bases, and direction of attack. 
Within two hours the battle map, in 
black and white, with the commander’s 
outlines in red, can be reproduced and 
sent down through the regiments. Line 
officers then have a picture order that 
eliminates long verbal orders. 


@ THE IMPORTANT ROLE played by the 
Canadian press during the past fifty 
years in the commonwealth’s industrial, 
commercial, and educational progress, 
will furnish the central theme for 
the Canadian Printer and Publisher’s 
Golden Jubilee edition in May, this 
year, in observance of the periodical’s 
fiftieth anniversary. 

Cognizance will be taken of the vast 
changes which have taken place in the 
printing, publishing, and allied indus- 
tries during the past half-century in an 
article entitled “Historic Incidents in 
the Life of Canada’s Press.” 

Canadian Printer and Publisher, a 
leading trade journal of our northern 
neighbor, is published by the MacLean 
Publishing Company, of Toronto. 


@ TRIBUTE TO THE Memory and achieve- 
ments of the late Isadore Zellerbach, 
internationally known head of the great 
Zellerbach Paper Company of San Fran- 
cisco, is paid in the publication by the 
company of a twenty-page memorial 
booklet, entitled, “The Years of Paper.” 

Printed offset on antique paper, the 
booklet is an outstanding specimen of 
typographical beauty. A photograph of 
Mr. Zellerbach, caught in a character- 
istic pose, appears on the front cover. 

Through the illustrated pages of the 
booklet are traced the early years of 
Mr. Zeilerbach’s life, and his successful 
building of the now huge paper com- 
pany bearing his name. 

Photographs of his birthplace in Cal- 
ifornia, early pictures of the company’s 
building prior to the San Francisco fire, 
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collected from various sources and presented 





here for your edification and pleasure * 


Stray bits of fact for craftsmen and students: nuggets of information about the industry 









photos of directors’ meetings of the 
youthful company, and many other ap- 
propriate pictures appear in the pages 
of the booklet. One page is devoted to 
“editorial epitaphs,”’ reproductions of 
accounts carried by California papers 
of Mr. Zellerbach’s death on August 7, 
at the age of seventy-five. 





. 1866 + ISADORE ZELLERBACH + 1941 


Cover of memorial booklet issued by Zellerbach 
Paper Company in tribute to Isadore Zellerbach 


Other pages list anecdotes taken from 
his life and career, and much space is 
devoted to his activities in the state 
conservation department, where many 
reforms were inaugurated by him. 


@ ONE OF THE NOVEL Christmas greet- 
ings to be mailed through the Brook- 
ings, South Dakota, post office was that 
sent by E. B. Harding, machinist and 
composing-room instructor in the South 
Dakota State College printing labora- 
tory, to a former printing associate, Art 
Rintleman, who is blind. The card, 9 by 
6 inches, was formed of ludlow slugs 
sawed and attached to heavy paper, a 
cast of Santa Claus, linotype spurl to 
form a star and rays, and a verse 
pricked out in Braille. 


@ CONFRONTED WITH A SHORTAGE Of labor, 
which made impossible the regular 
method of guillotine cutting and print- 
ing of paper-container lids, W. J. Cryer 
& Company of Redfern, Australia, has 
devised a new and simpler method of 
performing this work. 

The company designed a machine, 
now being built, to blank automatically 
from the reel, and then print one or two 
colors on the die-cut lid, wax, and then 
restack. 





@ PLANNING AND BUILDING a battleship 
of the huge Massachusetts class requires 
the use of 100 tons of paper, according 
to information painstakingly amassed 
from authoritative sources by the Chem- 
ical Paper Manufacturing Company, of 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 

Previously published estimates have 
ranged from 15 to 150 tons, but the 100 
ton figure, though not an official Gov- 
ernment release, is regarded as highly 
accurate. 

The weight of blue-prints alone, in- 
cluding tracing paper used in original 
layouts, is approximately sixteen short 
tons. To this is added the tremendous 
amount of paper used by the thousands 
of sub contractors involved in the con- 
struction of the vessel. There is also a 
vast amount of contract and sub-con- 
tract work and of cross correspondence. 

Among the many uses of paper are 
letterheads, carbon copies, envelopes, 
contract paper, contract copies, en- 
gineering tracing paper, note paper, 
paper used for departmental and inter- 
office communication, graph paper, 
stencil and mimeograph paper, black- 
and-white or other process prints of 
preliminary sketches and of tracings, 
notebook paper, paper used in intricate 
processes of accounting and finance, 
paper used in production, for routing 
cards, charts, and time cards, paper 
used in crating, packing, and shipping, 
and finally a small amount of paper 
which is actually used in construction. 


e THomas L. HOLLING, president of The 
Holling Press, Incorporated, of Buffalo, 
has left the big desk in Buffalo’s City 
Hall where he held forth as mayor of 
the city for four years, and has returned 
to the printing business, leaving behind 
him one of the most creditable records 
as the city’s chief executive in the mu- 
nicipality’s history. 

His term of office also brought re- 
flected glory to the printing business, 
for when “Mayor Tom” took over in 
1937 Buffalo was sorely in need of a 
businessman-mayor. The city reached 
into the printing business to find a man 
who could put the town back on a busi- 
ness basis and run the government on 
a non-political setup. 

“Tt’s wonderful to go out like this,” 
said Mr. Holling as he prepared to leave 
his desk at City Hall for the last time 
on December 31. “The friendship toward 
me which I have encountered on every 
side is a memory I shall always cherish 
when I think of this day. 

“Now I shall dust off the old Typo- 
graphical Union card and go over [0 
the print shop.” 
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Offset Technique 





Color Mixing Procedure 

We are a comparatively small shop 
and we have a lot of lost time on our 
offset presses when we are called upon 
to match various colors. We also have a 
lot of ink wasted when too much color 
is mixed for the job on hand, and be- 
cause of ink spoiled in the color match- 
ing procedure. 

Is the pressman supposed to be an 
expert color mixer, and, if so, why do 
we have this excessive waste of time 
and material when printing color work? 

If we have the color matched by an 
ink concern, we do not always get the 
right shade and we have to wait too 
long for the ink. We also have to order 
too large a quantity in order to be sure 
that we have enough for the job. 

Is there any procedure we could adopt 
to cut down this waste, or is this diffi- 
culty a necessary part of the average 
lithographic pressroom? 

This difficulty is more or less com- 
mon in the average lithographic 
pressroom and it has persisted 
throughout the years because of the 
many unusual color schemes de- 
manded by the individual customer. 
Highly skilled offset pressmen are 
more often found in larger shops, 
consequently, in smaller establish- 
ments, the full burden of this prob- 
lem is left to someone whose experi- 
ence may be limited. But perhaps a 
recital of the procedure adopted in 
various shops of which we have ac- 
tual knowledge and experience may 
be helpful. 

In well established offset press- 
rooms an experienced man is ex- 
pected to take care of his own color 
mixing and matching. This is gen- 
erally considered part of an offset 
pressman’s job. On difficult colors, 
he may call for the assistance of the 
pressroom superintendent. 

Many shops have certain standard 
colors which are expected to take 
care of a large percentage of their 
color work. In European countries, 
many expert pressmen become color 
mixers and are very highly paid be- 
cause of their skill. In spite of your 
experience in having your ink house 
match your colors, we know of many 
small and medium pressrooms that 


BY JOHN STARK 


Questions about offset are welcomed 


and will be answered by mail if stamped, addressed envelope comes with letter 


rely largely upon their inkmaker to 
solve this problem for them. 

In some large lithographic and 
printing plants an expert attends to 
all color mixing required by the va- 
rious pressmen. This man thor- 
oughly understands chemistry as 
applied to the manufacture of 
printing and lithographic inks, and 
he knows exactly what materials 
are needed for compounding any 
tint or color. He also knows whether 
the color or tint should be opaque 
or transparent to give the best re- 
sults when lithographed over an- 
other color or tint. 

When a pressman is given in- 
structions to proceed on the make- 
ready for color work, if the color is 
to be an unusual one, the pressman 
takes a sheet of the stock and sam- 
ple of the color wanted to the expert 
ink manipulator. The expert asks 
the number of impressions which 
are to be made, and, with that in- 
formation, mixes up the right quan- 
tity of color for the run. 

In the laboratory the ink expert 
keeps on hand a great variety of 
odd tints and colors—remains of 
regular jobs—kept in small tin cans, 
labeled as to the tint or color, to- 
gether with the formula and kinds 
of materials used for the special 
mixing. These small samples are 
often useful in proofing color jobs. 
In many instances the “stock” color 
or tint will do for some other order, 
the ink man simply following the 
formula written on the label, mixing 
up a sufficient supply of fresh color. 


Who Is Right? 

I have read with great interest your 
article “Reconditioning of Rollers.” 

Today, I am upset; some of the fel- 
lows here think it is necessary to hold 
the rollers of any kind of press in ma- 
chine oil at night in order to prevent 
them from cracking, and supposedly to 
give them a kind of smoothness and to 
keep humidity in. Are they right? 

The above procedure is not nec- 
essary, and, on some types of roll- 
ers, it would be very harmful. 


Deep Etch Plates 

The body of this letter is sent you 
just as it was written by one of the men 
in our plant, since he wished to get an 
unbiased opinion from you on a ques- 
tion that has come up. The samples of 
the job referred to are being sent you 
under separate cover, and he wishes to 
know what has happened to the plate 
on the press, and what is the remedy 
for the trouble. We enclose a self-ad- 
dressed envelope for your convenience 
in replying. . 

Our experience with offset is limited 
to a few months. We started with the 
albumin process and are now trying to 
do this type of work with Pitman’s 
deep-etch process. This we know very 
little about. Your reaction would be 
deeply appreciated. 

The following is an outline of our 
procedure: Zinc plates with medium 
grain, counter etched with acetic acid 
(6 ounces to one gallon of water). This 
plate was preétched with our regular 
etch. Coating, exposure, and develop- 
ment steps were carried out as to the 
Pitman process. The plate left the 
plateroom in good condition. Our bi- 
chromated gum etch, consisting of gum 
16 ounces, ammonium dichromate stock 
solution *% ounce, and phosphoric acid 
3. ounce. 

On the press 
was used. We tried this straight from 
the can as directed, but found that it 
pulled the surface off the sheet. Under 
the inkmaker’s direction we then added 
one ounce of reducing compound to one 
pound of red ink. This produced satis- 
factory results for about 3,000 impres- 
sions, when the scum or breakdown, 
noticeable on the samples, appeared. We 
etched this down but found that the 
image carried this ragged edge, which 
we could not eliminate. 

The press was checked for impression, 
dampers, and rollers, and found to ke 
all right. The pressman feels that the 
plate has broken down, as there was no 
harsh treatment given that plate. Also, 
several different quantities of ink, from 
light to heavy average, were carried on 
the job to see if this was the trouble. 

The fountain solution was made with 
Imperial Concentrate according to their 
instruction. 

Deep-etch plates are supposed to be 
able to “take it,” so we are at a loss 
where to lay the blame. We would like 
to hear your suggestions. 

Under ordinary conditions a deep- 
etch plate should withstand more 


abuse on the offset press than a 











regular albumin plate, and from the 
appearance of samples we have re- 
ceived from you this was a very good 
plate when sent to the press; you 
will also note that the image was 
firm and solid all through. 

The ragged edges on the back 
edges of the work would indicate a 
drag at the point of printing con- 
tact between the blanket and the 
plate cylinders. This condition is 
caused by incorrect distribution of 
the over-pressure between these two 
cylinders, and possibly aggravated 
by some other conditions on your 
press which we will discuss. 

Assuming that your over-pressure 
was distributed evenly between the 
blanket and the plate; that is, two 
one-thousandths of an inch on 
each; because the blanket is softer 
than the plate, this setting of the 
over-pressure results in the drag at 
the point of printing contact and is 
the main cause of your trouble. The 
remedy would be to build your 
blanket up to exact bearer height 
and place just enough over-pressure 
under your plate to insure the min- 
imum printing contact between 
plate and rubber. 

Another self-evident factor shown 
by your impressions is that you had 
uneven ink distribution because the 
ragged edges were more pronounced 
at the three points next to the white 
cutout on your print; the ink foun- 
tain should have been cut down at 
these points. You will also note that 
where you have used more ink your 
trouble became more pronounced, 
this is why it is necessary, in offset 
printing, to use highly concentrated 
inks. 

On your platemaking procedure 
you would obtain better results, on 
a solid job of this kind, if you used 
a little coarser grain than you reg- 
ularly use for ordinary commercial 
jobs. To print this type of work you 
must have a suitable grain and also 
maintain the grain on the plate for 
the duration of the run. 

The fact that you used 6 ounces 
of glacial acetic acid to 1 gallon of 
water to remove the oxide film be- 
fore coating the plate did not help 
the grain at all because this so- 
called counter etch is far too strong 
and removes some of the grain be- 
fore you start to make the plate. 
Try 2 ounces of glacial acetic to 1 
gallon of water and you will clean 
up your oxide film with less danger 
of removing any of the grain. It is 
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«  \ 
“* A great prophet once ad- 
dressed a herd of donkeys: 
“What would a Donkey require 
for a three-day journey?” % “‘Six 
bundles of hay and three bags 
of dates,’’ they replied. 
“ “That soundeth like a fair 
price. But I have for only one 
of you a three-day jour- 
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ney, and I cannot give six 
bundles of hay and three 
bags of dates. Who will go 
for less?” % Behold, all 
stood forth. One would 
go for six bundles of hay and 
two bags of dates, another for 
three bundles and one bag. 
One especially long-eared 
Donkey agreed to go tor one 
bundle of hay. % Spake the 
prophet: “‘Thou art a disgrace to 
the herd and an Ass. Thou canst 
not live for three days on one 
bundle of hay, much less under- 
take the journey and profit 
thereby.” % ‘‘True,’’ replied 
the Ass, hanging his long ears 
in shame. ‘‘But I 
wanted to get the 
business.”’ 


—_ —_ 
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This bit of philosophy was taken from a 
wallboard of Syms-York Company, Boise 








also unnecessary to preétch a deep- 
etch plate, because the dichromated 
gum coating acts as a desensitizer 
on the plate. The less etch you use, 
the less danger of injuring your 
grain, because the phosphoric acid 
in your etch will cause your plate 
to become smooth very quickly. 

To sum up— 

1. Use a coarser plate grain for 
heavy forms. 

2. Adjust pressure to prevent 
drag between plate and 
blanket. 

3. Avoid strong counter etch 
and also excessive use of 
plate etch during run. 

4. Use highly concentrated ink 
to avoid over-crowding the 
ink on the press. 


Dirty Background on Plates 

We are having some trouble with dirt 
and spots in the background of some of 
our albumin plates. We are using a vari- 
ation of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation Albumin Coating, and we 
do not always have this trouble. 








We do not believe that it has any- 
thing to do with the developing ink, 
because we get the same results with 
any of three or four well known makes. 

We use 4 ounces powdered alum and 
¥% ounce of nitric acid to 1 gallon of 
water as a counteretch. Do you think it 
advisable for us to change to acetic acid, 
and, if so, what formula would you rec- 
ommend, as we have seen various pro- 
portions suggested? 


Numerous factors may contribute 
toward your trouble, and we feel 
sure that discontinuing the use of 
powdered alum and nitric acid for- 
mula as a counteretch will prove 
helpful. This procedure was all right 
for hand transfers because it pro- 
vides a grease receptive surface 
which was very essential in making 
up that type of a transfer, but it is 
not necessary to have this greasy 
surface in order to make either an 
albumin or a deep-etch plate. Use 
glacial acetic acid 99% per cent, 2 
ounces to 1 gallon of water to clean 
the plate and remove the oxide 
film; wash off plate thoroughly with 
soft scrubbing brush and clean wa- 
ter, and do not allow plate to dry 
before coating in the whirler. 

The viscosity of your albumin 
coating is an important factor and 
should be varied according to the 
grain on the plate you are using. If 
you have a fine grained plate, your 
coating should read 5° Baume, and 
for progressively coarser plates it 
should be prepared heavier accord- 
ing to the grain used. With a little 
practice you should be able to reg- 
ulate your coating correctly for the 
type of grain you are using. The 
theory of this procedure is that a 
thin coating on a coarse grain plate 
will not cover the peaks of the grain, 
thus leaving them unprotected with 
a resultant dirty plate after devel- 
opment. The speed of your whirler 
must also be regulated to insure 
correct results with coarser or finer 
grains and when using coating of 
different Baume readings. 

It should also be understood that 
the coarser the grain of the plate 
the more coating will be required to 
cover the plate. 

As a further precaution you should 
be sure that your opaque is of a 
good quality and that a thoroughly 
good job is done on your negatives; 
some opaque solutions will deterior- 
ate with age and when water is 
added they fail in their function to 
prevent the albumin from harden- 
ing on the plate when the exposure 
is made. 
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War, Defense, Lend Added Import 


to F 1r e P reven tion Study ¥%& Control of Fires in Print 


Shops Is Vital From Patriotic as Well as Economic Standpoint @ By LEONARD F. MAAR 


HERE can no longer be a dis- 
TT vesisin on the part of some 

folks to sit back and regard our 
preoccupation with civilian defense 
as a more or less academic matter. 
A state of war has been declared 
and now something more than con- 
versation is needed if we are to be 
prepared for any attacks that may 
be leveled against our seaboard cit- 
ies and industrial centers. 

For a long time, many business 
men permitted the seeming remote- 
ness of actual hostilities to dissuade 
them from doing anything. They 
were too busy ... they had a lot 
of rush orders to get out first... 
they would wait and see what Spink 
& Company was going to do... 
they would wait. 

This is an attitude your local fire 
chief knows well. He comes smack 
up against it every day. People be- 
lieve that fire, too, can’t happen to 
them. Like war, fire is one of those 
catastrophes that happen to other 
folks. We know better now. Fire, 
like lightning, may strike anywhere. 

Fire and war have a lot in com- 
mon these days, since fire is one of 
the worst consequences of air at- 
tacks upon civilian populations. The 
use of high-explosive and incen- 
diary bombs in modern warfare 
makes fire fighters of all of us. 
Planned community fire protection 
on a comprehensive scale is imper- 
ative in many areas where defense 
industries must be protected. And 
the diversion of metals and produc- 
tion facilities into defense channels 
requires the printer to safeguard his 
presses, his typecasting machines, 
and other equipment against the 
day when they may not be replaced 
easily. In other words, the printer 
is faced with a real emergency that 
time makes more acute. 

Emergency protection, as far as 
fire is concerned, consists largely of 
intensifying precautions that ought 
to be in force at all times. So a good 
way to begin planning emergency 
fire defense is to take stock of exist- 
ing fire-fighting facilities. 


In coastal areas and inland de- 
fense centers, this initial step may 
be taken in codperation with the lo- 
cal fire department. One of the first 
duties of the fire chief in civilian 
defense is to survey existing risks, 
improve their fire safety where pos- 
sible, and to maintain this higher 
degree of fire safety by frequent in- 
spections of the plant. 

The printer has a place in this 
program as well as anyone else, for 
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The emphasis on first-aid protec- 
tion, either in normal times or dur- 
ing the emergency, is quite in keep- 
ing with the modern concept of fire 
safety. Employes using fire extin- 
guishers can put out or control an 
incipient fire whether its cause is a 
carelessly dropped cigaret or an 
incendiary bomb. The fire extin- 
guisher is the first line of defense, 
backed up by sprinkler systems, 
standpipes and hose, and finally, 


Carbon dioxide gas being used on a fire burning in an inaccessible portion of the press. 
The ability of this gas to penetrate past obstructions recommends it for press protection 


not only must the fire department 
officials know what the printer’s 
risks are within his plant, but they 
also must know what exposure to 
risk his plant presents to adjoining 
property. 

This initial survey will include re- 
ports on the location of sprinkler 
valves, standpipe hose, fire extin- 
guishers, fire doors, et cetera. Also, 
it will take notice of any special 
hazards either of construction or 
operation. 

The check chart that accompa- 
nies this article will enable printers 
to survey each department, measur- 
ing the extent of the hazards 
against what first-aid protection is 
available at those points. 


by the resources of the public fire- 
fighting facilities. 

This does not discount in any way 
the importance of the protection 
afforded by public fire departments. 
Every fire should be reported to 
the fire department immediately, 
except under conditions of actual 
warfare when the people on the 
scene will be expected to do all that 
they can to cope with the emer- 
gency before calling in outside aid. 

The training of employes to act 
effectively in a fire emergency is a 
factor often overlooked, not only by 
printers. This requires that some 
time be given to instruction and 
drill, an investment that some firms 
are reluctant to make, but is well 
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worth while. In each department 
there should be men assigned to 
specific duties in the event of fire, 
with the foreman acting as captain 
of the squad. All employes, men and 
women, should know how to use fire 
extinguishers. Groups of workers 
should be assigned to the handling 
of hose, if such protection is at 
hand. Others can be assigned to sal- 
vage work, covering presses with 
tarpaulins, moving paper to a place 
of safety, et cetera. Teams of two 
men each should be given the jobs 
of shutting off power, closing win- 
dows and fire doors, standing by 
sprinkler valves, et cetera. They 
need training in their individual 
duties and as a team, so that, when 
a fire emergency occurs, every man 
knows his job and understands how 
it fits into the whole scheme of fire 
protection. 

Some one person should be in 
charge of the plant firemen—the 
plant fire chief. In small plants, the 
organization of this plan will have 
to be adapted to meet requirements 
of local conditions. 

All these, mind you, are precau- 
tions that should be in effect all 
the time to safeguard the printing 
plant. For an all-out emergency, 
such a system merely requires some 
additional instruction and the re- 
assignment of duties, and does not 
interrupt normal operation. 

In a large plant, in addition to 
the emergency fire service, there 
will be emergency police, health, and 
maintenance services, but we are 
concerned here only with fire pro- 
tection. This consists of the inspec- 
tion routine established in codpera- 
tion with the fire department, fire 
watcher parties for duty during air 
raids, and the departmental bri- 
gades which back up the efforts of 
the fire watchers. An emergency 
communication, supplementing the 
normal facilities with messengers, 
should be arranged to keep emer- 
gency services in touch with a cen- 
tral control office and with each 
other. 

The use of the light magnesium 
incendiary bomb in aerial attacks 
makes it necessary for all civilians 
to learn how to defend themselves 
against fire. This bomb is not aimed 
at a specific target, but is dropped 
from bombing planes by the thou- 
sands to start many small fires, 
which, if not controlled, may result 
in a conflagration. 

















Fire Extinguisher 


PREPARED BY SAFETY 











recommended for each: 






mended. 








Classification of fires and types of extinguishers 


CLASS A. Fires in ordinary combustible materials. Soda-acid, foam, loaded 
stream, anti-freeze solution, and pump tank extinguishers recom. 


CLASS B. Fires in flammable liquids, greases, et cetera. Foam, vaporizing liquid, 
carbon dioxide, and loaded stream extinguishers recommended. 























| Extinguishers 
DEPARTMENT HAZARD PREVENTION oe tee 
| Type | Location 
Composing Molten metal spilled from type-|Good housekeeping | * 1 
Room ‘casting machines, melting pots, et | 
'cetera, near combustible material | 










and wiring 





\Sparking, arc-ing and over-heating Proper installation; clean mo-| C 
‘of defective electrical equipmentjtors and switch boxes 













| 


| 





Flammable cleaning fluids 


Use of vapor-proof contain- B 
ers; bulk storage in non-drip 
tanks *#*&* 








Ink- and oil-soaked rags 


Metal, self-closing containers) B 





| 






dust 





‘Accumulations of oily refuse and|Good housekeeping; use of 


metal waste cans 










Pressroom Ink handling and storage 


Use of approved container) B 
for bulk supply; metal cabinet 

for cans of lesser quan- 
tities kk 

















‘Flammable cleaning liquids 


Use of vapor-proof contain-, B 


ers; non-drip tanks for bulk| 
—— 












Lubricating oils and greases 


\Fire-resistant storage cabinet| B 
for grease; non-drip tanks for 
loils k#*«* 








Gas heating devices 


Fixed pipe connections 









Ink- and oil-soaked rags 


Metal, self-closing containers 















and dust 











Accumulations of oily paper refuse|Good housekeeping; use off A 


metal waste cans 


















Lacquer processes 





Care in handling; employ-| B 
ment of spark-proof motor 
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the extinguishing agent. 











The bomb is small, weighing only 
2.2 pounds, but when it is dropped 
from altitudes of 5,000 feet or more 
it has a terminal velocity of 350 feet 
a second. At this velocity, it will 
penetrate ordinary roof construc- 
tion, such as tile, slate, shingle, or 
composition roofing over wooden 
sheathing, but it is usually stopped 
by heavy roof construction. The 
path of descent is a parabola, so 
the bomb may strike against the 
side of a building or may pierce a 





window, setting the interior ablaze 
in a twinkling, so a constant guard 
must be kept. 

The bomb consists of a tube of 
magnesium alloy, about nine inches 
long and two inches in diameter, 
and the sheet-metal tail fins. Within 
the magnesium tube is an igniting 
charge of thermite. The bomb does 
not explode, but is ignited by im- 
pact. A small pin is driven into a 
percussion cap which sets fire to a 
starting charge that ignites the 
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%This hazard should be protected according to the nature of the fire that might be expected 
at that point. If only a press is involved, the vaporizing liquid extinguisher is recommended for 


% *The fire danger resulting from a dust explosion occurs after the explosion, and the protection 
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CHECK CHART 


RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
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(LASS C. Fires in live electrical equipment. Vaporizing liquid, and carbon 


dioxide extinguishers recommended. 


Distribution and location of extinguishing units: 


1, At least one extinguishing unit for each 2,500 feet of floor space and within 


at least 50 feet of travel distance from any point. 


2, One or more extinguishing units directly at the point of hazard. 





HAZARD 


| 
DEPARTMENT | 


| Extinguishers 


| 


PREVENTION 





Lacquer processes 


(Continued) 


Pressroom 
(Continued) 


and electrical equipment; 
adequate ventilation 





Spirit varnish processes 


Spark-proof electrical equip- 
ment 





Metallic dusting powders 


Frequent cleaning; adequate 
ventilation 








Bindery Glue pots 


Fixed pipe connections for 
gas pots; insulated bases 








‘Sparking, arc-ing and over-heat- 
ing of electrical equipment and 
wiring 


Proper installation; clean mo- 
tors and switch boxes 





Accumulation of oily refuse 


Good housekeeping; use of 
metal waste cans 





Paper Storage/|Presence of combustible material 


Good housekeeping; clear 
aisles between stacks or 
shelves 








Paper Cutting/Sparking, arc-ing and over-heat- 
and Die 


Stamping and wiring 


ing of defective electrical equipment motors and switch boxes 


Proper installation; clean 





Accumulation of oily refuse and 
dust 





\Good housekeeping; use of 
metal waste cans 





Paper Baling Presence of combustible material; 
|spontaneous ignition in oily or ink- 


|soaked waste paper 


Good housekeeping 





a 
Shipping and Presence of combustible material 
Receiving 


Good housekeeping 





= | : 
Office [Presence of combustible material 


Good housekeeping 











Delivery 


Usual hazard to motor vehicles 
Trucks 





Good practice | 





at hand should be of such a nature as to extinguish any fire that might break out. Thus, if flam- 
mable liquids are exposed, the B type of equipment is recommended. 


* & *All bulk flammables, cleaning liquids, ink thinners, lubricating oils, et cetera, are best kept in 


a separate fire-resistant room. 
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thermite. Nothing can extinguish 
the thermite, which burns at a 
temperature of about 4500 degrees 
Fahrenheit, generating considerable 
pressure within the tube so that 
flame, smoke, and bits of incandes- 
cent metal are expelled through 
vent holes. This action lasts for 40 
to 50 seconds, setting fire to the 
magnesium tube which will burn 
more quietly for ten or fifteen min- 
utes if it is not disturbed, igniting 
any nearby combustible material. 


Magnesium is nearly an ideal in- 
cendiary material because none of 
the ordinary extinguishing agents 
will put it out. If water is applied 
to a bomb in a solid stream, the 
reaction is explosively violent, scat- 
tering pieces of molten metal for 
distances of ten feet or more in all 
directions. But if water is applied to 
the bomb in the form of a spray, 
the reaction is not dangerously vio- 
lent, and the time of burning is re- 
duced from fifteen minutes to 


about two minutes. And the spray 
wets down the area around the 
bomb to restrict the spread of fire. 

The spray can be produced from 
the adjustable nozzle of a garden 
hose or from any of the standard 
water-filled and water-solution fire 
extinguishers commonly found in 
print shops. These extinguishers in- 
clude the pump-tank, soda-acid, 
foam, loaded stream, and gas car- 
tridge types. In using the fire ex- 
tinguishers, the normally solid 
stream is broken up by “thumbing.” 

Other types of extinguishers, the 
vaporizing liquid and carbon diox- 
ide types, have little or no effect on 
the burning bombs, but they may 
be used, of course, on fires started 
by the bomb just as they would be 
on fires started from other causes. 

If the bomb can be reached before 
it has set fire to nearby combustible 
material, sand can be used to con- 
trol it. Dry sand is shoveled over the 
bomb to cut down the radiant heat 
and to slow up the process of com- 
bustion. A pail or other metal con- 
tainer in which a layer of three or 
four inches of sand has been placed 
should be kept handy. The mass of 
sand and bomb can be shoveled up 
and dumped into the pail which 
then can be carried from the prem- 
ises. The sand will not extinguish 
the bomb, and the pail and its han- 
dle probably will become red hot 
from the smouldering metal. To 
protect the hands, the shovel han- 
dle, thrust through the handle of 
the pail, can be used to carry the 
pail outdoors, two people being re- 
quired for this purpose. 

Demonstrations of the proper 
methods of handling incendiary 
bombs are being staged in many 
communities by local fire depart- 
ments. Printers can arrange for one 
or several of their plant firemen to 
attend these demonstrations and 
then return and instruct others in 
the plant brigade. 

Training in rescue work and in 
first aid also is being made available 
in some cities, and all plant firemen 
can afford to know something about 
these subjects, emergency or not. 

Everyone hopes, of course, that 
this country never will have to en- 
dure the horrors of air attack, but 
hope alone will save no one. Ade- 
quate preparedness for whatever 
may happen is the best assurance of 
safety for individuals and their 
property. 











“Price” Buyers not Blind 


to Quality © Consistent Cheap Printing is 


Bound to Result in Dissatisfaction e By J. S. JAYSE 


@ THE BOSS HANDED me the contact 
card saying, “if you’re ever out this 
far drop in and see this account. 
But don’t waste too much time on 
them. Johns says they buy on price 
only and get every printer in town to 
bid on their work.” 

The next day I called on my “new 
account” and, after a few minutes 
wait, I was ushered in to meet the 
advertising manager. He impressed 
me offhand in a negative sort of way. 
He raked me over the coals at first 
fer not thinking enough about their 
business and for waiting so long be- 
fore making a call. “By the way,” he 
said, “what happened to the other 
chap who once called on us?” 

“Oh! Bill Johns,” I said, “he has 
been putting most of his time in with 
the department stores and doesn’t 
get out in this neck of the woods 
any more. This account is mine now.” 

He then began showing me some 
of the work his firm had had printed 
in the last three months. The ideas 
were good and they showed lots of 
thought. What little copy I chanced 
to read was really well done. What 
struck me forcibly was the poor 
printing and the stud-horse type 
used. One particular job in two col- 
ors showed very bad judgment in 
split-up. However, I kept my tongue 
in my cheek and waited for a 
more opportune moment to blow my 
whistle. 

The opportunity came in the next 
few minutes. He dug out another file 
of printed matter and said: “Here’s 
the sort of stuff I’d like to produce. 
Something that has class—something 
that looks big league!” 

“Well,” I replied, wetting my whis- 
tle, “it’s not difficult to get good 
work if you buy it from the right 
firm. But when you buy on price 
alone you simply encourage the old 
adage about ‘there’s not a thing in 
this world but that some person can 
make it a little worse and sell it a 
little cheaper.’ ” 

“But who said I buy on price 
alone?” he shot back at me. And 
then saving me the embarrassment 
of a reply continued. “Just because 
Johns never went any further than 
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just quoting prices doesn’t mean that 
in the main I buy on price only.” 

Then we chatted in a general way. 
All the time I kept shifting the con- 
versation about, hoping to find a 
place where I could drive a “friend- 
ship wedge.” I found him vulnerable 
on international politics, and as I had 
been doing a bit of reading along this 
line we soon struck up a spirited 
conversation. 

All the way back to the plant I 
couldn’t help but reflect on the large 
volume of printing that he put out 
for his firm. What an account if the 
chiselers could be shooed off! What 
an account if the fellow could be 
educated to good printing! 

About ten days later I called on 
him again. I had brought with me a 
number of printed pieces that I had 
produced for some of my other ac- 
counts. After an introduction of in- 
ternational politics, I produced the 
samples and began showing him why 
I had used color so sparingly on this 
folder and why it was so effective. 
I pointed out to him some of the 
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newer faces of type now in vogue; 
type like Stencil, Cartoon, Coronet, 


Karnak Bold . . . type that for his 
line of merchandise had lots of 
oomph! 


“Here,” he said, reaching for a file 
that lay on top of his desk, “is a 
folder I’ve just prepared. I’m going 
to get bids on this, but if you want 
this job bad enough take it home and 
give it some thought. Naturally, if 
you're too far out of line I will be 
powerless to do you any good, but 
if you are anywhere near close I'll 
do my darnedest to work with you. 
You’ve got a good line of printing 
conversation, I’d really like to see if 
you have the ‘follow through’ stuff.” 

I brought the job back to the plant 
and spread it over my desk. Just 
then Johns chanced by. “What’s 
this,” he queried, “you wasting time 
on that outfit? If you make a mis- 
take, Joe, you might get the job. I 
did that once and got the job, and 
later I got it again from the Boss, 
‘but in the neck’; I had forgotten to 
figure in the stock. Wish you luck, 
anyway!” 

It was a bit discouraging, I must 
admit. Johns told the truth when he 
told me about his experience. But I 
had my back to the wall; I had to 
follow through. At least I thought I 
had found an open mind and a pos- 
sible chance of educating this cus- 
tomer to better printing. And so I 











THE GREATEST INDUSTRY 


Not only is printing, the art preservative, one of the greatest of all arts, but the graphic 
arts industry, taking in those industries whose chief function is to supply its materials, is 
the greatest of all American industries. Even excluding the paper industry, the greater part 
of whose annual billion dollar a year product is used to carry the printed word; the print- 
ing machinery industry, the printing ink industry; and other industries directly connected 
with it, the printing, publishing, and allied industries, according to latest United States 


census figures, rank: 


troleum refining) 





% First in the number of establishments 
% First in value added by manufacture 
% First in number of salaried employes 
% First in salaries paid 
% Third in wages paid 


% Fifth in number of wage earners (as dis- 
tinguished from salaried employes) 


%* Fifth in value of products (exceeded only 
by steel works and rolling mill products, 
motor vehicles, meat packing, and pe- 
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figured the job. It ran to $250. I took 
the job home and figured some more. 
But I didn’t figure price. I was figur- 
ing how it could be made more effec- 
tive, because I was getting set to sell 
this job! 

The next day I called with my 
written quotation. He looked it over 
and let out a low whistle that told 
me that I had not reached bottom. 
“You’re exactly 15 per cent higher 
than any other bid I have. In fact, 
your figure is the highest of four 
bids!” 

“That’s a tough break for me,” I 
said, and at the same time I reached 
into my case and produced a lay- 
out, “because here I have a rough 
layout of what I would like to do for 
you on this job.” I handed him the 
layout I had worked over the night 
before. 

I sat there in a heavy silence with 
a face as long as an Indian’s shirt 
tail. He looked it over very thought- 
fully. “Sold!” he said. I almost fell 
off the chair. 

So began a new account. Today he 
is one of my good accounts, and one 
of my most critical customers. Criti- 
cal because I had awakened within 
him an appreciation and desire for 
good printing. 

You might call it luck. You can 
call it anything you want. All I know 
is that I have a swell account, one 
that is very much alive, yet he was 
once a dead one! 

* * 
Printability vs Fidelity 

Printers should persuade their 
customers that printability is often 
more important than fidelity. A pho- 
tograph contains many gradations of 
tone quite close te each other in 
color value. 

It is the printing of these close 
tones exactly that involves so much 
makeready and running care. The 
process engraver can, if he is given 
license, make a halftone on a wider 
band of tones, separating the near 
values, accentuating the dark por- 
tions, and lightening the highlights. 

No tone values need be lost—the 
result is a more contrasting and bril- 
liant reproduction—very much eas- 
ier to print—but without close tone 
fidelity to the original. 

In the majority of commercial jobs 
printability is much more important 
than fidelity and well worth the 
printer’s while, both for results and 
for economy.—British and Colonial 
Printer and Stationer. 





Press Makers Vital to Defense 

A hint as to the vital role in ar- 
mament manufacture which Ameri- 
can printing press manufacturers 
do and will continue to play during 
the war is found in a recent ad- 
dress before Boston Craftsmen by 
Gordon Montgomery, executive vice- 
president of the Miller Printing 
Machinery Company. 

The Miller company’s first de- 
fense contract was signed a year 
ago, for the manufacture of mounts 
for guns used in tanks. This order is 
typical of many placed with print- 
ing machinery makers, who from 
the nature of their regular equip- 
ment are well qualified to produce 
the massive but intricate mounts 
and recoil mechanisms required in 
modern, high-power ordnance. 

Press manufacturers, it is felt 
generally, are to be congratulated 
for their ready patriotism in ac- 
cepting ordnance orders at the ex- 
pense of their more profitable pri- 
vate business. 

Mr. Montgomery presented a com- 
prehensive picture of the press 
manufacturer’s role in all-out de- 
fense work in his address, excerpts 
from which follow: 

“It was explained to us by Govern- 
ment officials that to produce some 
types of ordnance materials it was 
difficult to secure satisfactory con- 
tractors because firms able to man- 
ufacture on a precision basis are not 
by any means unlimited in number, 
and the majority of them are very 
large organizations not set up to 
make relatively small numbers of 
such precision equipment. 

“The printing press manufac- 
turers, like ourselves and our worthy 
associates of the industry, however, 
are accustomed to work to very close 
tolerances with the finest of mate- 
rials and equipment and measuring 
instruments, and to make machines 
in scores and hundreds rather than 
in hundreds of thousands and in 





millions as is the case with the au- 
tomobile manufacturer, the motor 
manufacturer, and the refrigerator 
manufacturer, et cetera. 

“Therefore apparently the Ord- 
nance Department of both the Navy 
and the Army more or less concen- 
trated on the printing equipment 
manufacturer to make the precision 
units which were required in quan- 
tities of only a few thousands.” 

In his address, Mr. Montgomery 
expressed the opinion that in the 
next few years very little, if any, 
printing equipment will be manu- 
factured—assuming, of course, that 
the war continues for that length 
of time. 


Key Metals Scarce 

Copper, zinc, and aluminum, 
which felt the pinch of pre-war de- 
fense demands, assume an even 
more vital role under war-time con- 
ditions, and will obviously be in- 
creasingly difficult to procure. In 
the graphic arts’ favor, of course, is 
the circumstance that its total 
needs comprise such an insignifi- 
cant percentage of the total output. 
Photoengravers, for example, use 
but 5,000 tons, or 0.7 per cent of the 
current 750,000-ton production, with 
newspapers using about 60 per cent 
of this. According to authoritative 
estimates, less than 10 per cent of 
the zinc used is ever lost to the 
industry, but is reclaimed through 
salvage of scrap plates and routing 
chips. 


Stamp for Overtime 

While print shop, and other work- 
ers, may not legally waive their 
rights to time-and-a-half for over- 
time after forty hours, they may 
accept cash for the straight time 
and defense securities for the bal- 
ance, according to a statement by 
Baird Snyder, Acting Administrator 
of the Wage and Hour Division, U.S. 
Department of Labor. 
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- Duits fer (Men - 


are meticulously tailored by skilled Union Craftsmen 
of fine All Wool Worsteds. Each suit abounds in 
hand tailored details. Every “Barton Place’* Suit 


is style-right. Every “Barton Place”* Suit is guaran- 





teed to give satisfaction. Regular Sizes, Shorts, 





Longs. Stouts and Short Stouts. The price is oniy 


$4 9g 7s 


Extra trousers are $5. 








Alterations are Free 






YOU NEED PAY NO MONEY DOWN 
PAY ', THE FIRST OF THE NEXT THREE MONTHS 
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LOCALLY AND INDEPENDENTLY OWNED AND OPERATED 





@ FouR OF THE WINNING SPECIMENS of typesetting in a contest 
open to al] registered apprentices of the third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth years, sponsored and conducted by the New Eng- 
land Conference of Typographical Unions, are reproduced on 
this page. Copy was furnished in printed form without dis- 
play and contestants were required to use the same cut. 
Edward L. Thistle, Lynn, Massachusetts, winner in the sixth- 
year book and job class, set the specimen shown in the upper 
left-hand corner, which specimen was declared by the judges 
to have been the best of all submitted in the contest. Other 
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“Barton P lace” Suits for Men 


“Barton Place”” Suits for men are meticu- 
lously tailored by skilled Union Craftsmen 
of fine All Wool Worsteds. Each suit 
abounds in hand tailored details. Every 
“Barton Place”’* Suit is style-right. Every 
“Barton Place” Suit is guaranteed to give 
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Extra trousers are $5.00. Alterations are 
Free. Regular Sizes, Shorts, Longs, Stouts 
and Short Stouts. You need pay no money 
down. Pay '; the first of the next 3 months. 
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The price is only $7 9. y 5 
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“Barton Place’ : 


SUITS 


FOR MEN are meticulously tailored by 
skilled Union Craftsmen of fine All-Wool 
Worsteds. 














The price is only 


I ‘75 
Alterations A¥e Free 


EXTRA TROUSERS ARE $5.00 





@ You need pay no money down. Pay |! the 
first of the next three months. 


@ Every “Barton Place’’* suit is stvie-right. 





e@ Every “Barton Place’’* suit is guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. 

@ Each suit abounds in hand tailored details. 

Regular sizes 

Longs 

Shorts 
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specimens shown herewith were designed and set by: Leonard 
Stanley, Boston, winner in fourth-year news class, upper right; 
Sumner E. Ralston, Boston, winner in second-year news class, 
lower left; Leonard E. Kelly, Providence, Rhode Island, winner 
in fifth-year book and job class, lower right-hand corner. 

J. W. Buss, secretary of the conference, in his letter to the 
editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, wrote: “Those who have been 
regular attendants at these conventions claim that the exhibits 
in this year’s exhibition were the best in the many years we 
have been holding such exhibitions.” 














BARTON PLACE”* SUITS 


for men are meticu- 
lously tailored by 
skilled Union Crafts- 
men of fine All Wool 
Worsteds. Each suit 
abounds in hand tai- 
lored details. Every 
Barton Place* Suit is 
style-right. Every 
Barton Place” Suit is 
guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. 


The price is only 


$19-75 


Extra trousers are $5.00 
Alterations are FREE 





I You need pay no money dawnt 
eas Vy the first of the next 3 month Sif 


Regular sizes, shorts, longs, 
stouts and short stouts 
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Mixed Tenses 
In a Grand Rapids newspaper was 
this page 1 streamer headline: 
PRESIDENT’S MOTHER DIED 
SUNDAY 
Roosevelt Postpones Talk Until 
Thursday 

Now, I am not an editor; just a 
“compo.” But I say: Whichever is right, 
present tense or past tense, they cer- 
tainly should not be mixed. Am I right? 
—Michigan. 

This headline caught the eye and 
sparked the mind of another reader 
and querist. It is true that present- 
day headline practice favors the 
present tense. For the news man, 
“was” means “It is not news.” Guess 
ENT is a queer, cantankerous old 
bird; he does not like rules that 
profess to settle any point of style 
for every occurrence. I seem to de- 
tect this point in the debatable 
issue presented here: That most 
news editors would easily write 
“President’s Mother Dies,” but would 
have some misgivings when the ac- 
tual, past day is specifically named. 
To me, speaking with simple hon- 
esty (and perhaps sticking my neck 
out for Logic’s hatchet) the headline 
as given above seems not merely 
defensible but positively good. So— 
let the hatchet swing! Let’s get to 
the bottom of it, as a real Proof- 
room problem. 


Something Is Wrong! 

How would you hyphenize the follow- 
ing: sto-ries, ne-gro, adhe-rence, fo- 
reign? That is the way they appeared 
in my reading. Something is wrong; 
can you put a finger on it?—Missouri. 

This is positively thrilling! If I 
were twice as smart as I am, I’d be 
half smart enough to crack this nut; 
it’s a tough one. Seems to me it boils 
down to a distinction between aris- 
tocratic and vulgar pronunciation. 
(Please be sure to take that word 
“vulgar” in its primary sense.) Di- 
vision in writing or print is deter- 
mined by pronunciation. Take the 
word “negro.” If you say “nig-ro,” 
the g goes into the first syllable. The 
long vowel in the first syllable (it is, 


BY EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and 


will be answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be sent by mail 


correctly, long) throws the conso- 
nant into the second syllable. But 
American pronunciation is lazy, not 
exact. Probably ten of us say ad- 
her’ence, not ad-he’rence. The really 
tough one is “foreign.” As a matter 
of scientifically correct division, all 
that can be said is that the divisions 
indicated above are correct, but 
American usage leans toward ad- 
her’ence, et cetera. Webster has sto’ry 
and ne’gro, adher’ence and for’eign. 


New Words 

In the New York Herald Tribune I 
encountered this: “reportage on Eng- 
land.” Is “reportage” a good word?— 
Connecticut. 

We are coining words constantly. 
“Reportage” does just what is asked 
of it. Nobody could mistake its 
meaning. We talk of freightage, 
haulage, lighterage, dockage, pas- 
turage, and even coverage. “Report- 
age” is kickful; I rather like it. 


The caption of this cartoon, which appeared 
in Tide, was, “But there must be some way of 
setting $1.98 to make it look more exclusive” 


Learn-ed 

Kansas asks “What is a learned 
man?” “Learned” is a two-syllable word, 
pronounced learn’ed. I do not agree 
with your assertion that it is “a can- 
tankerous word.” It is established as 
current English—Montana. 

Right you are! A man who has 
learned much is a learn-ed man. 
But—a man who has earned much 
is not an earn-ed man; one who has 
suffered much is not a suffer-ed 
man. In “learn’ed” we have a puz- 
zling mixture of transitive and in- 
transitive senses. The word is can- 
tankerous when you try to explain 
its origin. 


Carve Carefully! 

How would you divide “adult’?— 
Michigan. 

From the standpoint of good style 
in printing, this is one of the words 
it is better not to divide at all. Why? 
Because correct division, reflecting 
correct pronunciation, places only 
one letter in the first syllable: 
a-dult’. This correct syllabication is 
not commonly observed in our free- 
wheeling American manner of 
speech; our old friend The Man in 
the Street would say ad’ult. He says 
de’tour, re’cess, ad’dress, ro’mance, 
De’troit, de’tail. (Frankly, I do, too, 
in ordinary chatter.) But in good 
writing and printing the old, estab- 
lished standards still hold good: 
they rest upon the bedrock of fun- 
damental principle. 


How Many Syllables 


Recently I had to divide Chillicothe. 
It was a sticker. How would you do it? 
—Oregon. 


Yes, it is a sticker. It looks like 
Chilly-koath. Actually, it has four 
syllables; and as syllabication re- 
flects pronunciation, this boils down 
to chil-li-k6th-e; accent on the pe- 
nultimate syllable. Any of these 
hyphens represents a proper break- 
ing place at the end of the line. 
These place names are interesting. 
For instance, Coos County, New 
Hampshire; it doesn’t rhyme with 
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loose, it has two syllables, co-os, or 
coos. I’ll never forget when I first 
went to Pittsburgh and thought 
Youghiogheny was yoo-ghi-ogh’e- 
ne. Actually, it’s yoh’a-ghen-e; So 
the division must be Yough-io- 
ghen-y (I guess!) 


New Tricks With Words 

Is “skytroops” a good word?—Utah. 

It’s a modern word, and has not 
had time for a real test. Invention 
contributes to vocabulary. We move 
from “broadcasting” to “newscast- 
ing.” “Skytroops” is easy; “para- 
trooper” is more complicated, mean- 
ing, I suppose, “parachute trooper.” 
I myself would write “sea fighter,” 
“land soldier,” “sky troops.” (Good 
old Noun of Identification! ) 


Jarred, But— 

More power to Proofroom. It’s dandy 
for plugging up a blowhard. You have 
succeeded in jarring me plenty since 
my high-school days—but I like it— 
Nevada. 


It would be “grand” if the high 
schools got down to the roots as 
Proofroom does. 








How Do You Feel? 

I enjoy reading Proofroom. Do not 
you believe the difficulty in “feel bad,” 
“feel badly” is due to the fact that 
many persons fail to distinguish be- 
tween adverb and adjective? I find that 
knowledge of the fundamentals of 
grammar is necessary in 90 per cent of 
the problems arising in proofreading. 
The principal exception is correct divi- 
sion of words.—Florida. 

Sir, you have given clear expres- 
sion to an elementary truth which 


we all need to bear in mind. 


What Dictionary? 

We want to get a large dictionary for 
use in our newspaper office. Which one 
is most practical from the standpoint of 
present usefulness and of being kept up 
to date through the years to come?— 
California. 

The department prefers not to 
make these choices, because, as you 
know, what’s sugar for one person 
is sand for another. The interest 
shown in your letter should itself 
guarantee you a good selection. Why 
not make a working test by trying 
the different books out on a list of 
a dozen or so words that come up 





in your work in the next day or 
two? Ask some other editors and 
proofreaders what their experience 
in dictionary use has been. Besides 
the old Big Three, Merriam Web- 
ster, Standard, and Century, there 
are good word-books put out by 
Winston, by Macmillan, and others. 
The Thorndike books are very mod- 
ern and very good. 


The Personal Note 

I have reached the 80th milestone. 
Recently my family moved into a new 
home in which is an old-fashioned fire- 
place. Today I had the pleasure of 
chopping a great pile of firewood. If you 
will drive over some cold day I will 
allow you to toast your shins before a 
real wood fire.—Arkansas. 

That’s the spirit of Proofroom! We 
argue, but we’re all friends, ani- 
mated and united by our interest in 


good printing. 


Stucco Visitors 

From a football item: “The coach 
stood in front of the gray stucco visi- 
tors’ dressing room.” That should in- 
terest you—New Hampshire. 

Yes—me and the semantics folk. 





THREE BLOTTERS PRINTED BY RUBBER PLATES 









e@ BLOTTERS enjoy a unique advan- 
tage in the realm of printed adver- 
tising—they are comparatively “per- 
manent,” and have a chance to get 
their message across by being con- 
tinually in use by the recipient. 
They employ the well known prin- 
ciple of repetition. 

Attractive and attention-compel- 
ling blotters, consequently, have al- 
ways found favor among alert busi- 





















In blotter at left, a gold eagle stands on a red “V”’ against a bright blue base; stripes in red 


nessmen. We present three blotters 
on this page that come well within 
the “effective” category, all pro- 
duced by the Wetzel Printing Com- 
pany of New Orleans. 

The Wetzel blotters reproduced 
here were produced from hand-cut 
rubber plates, and rely for their ef- 
fectiveness upon color and design. 
Be sure to see THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
new series on page 60. 
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The Months News 





Brief mention of men and events associated with the 


printing and allied industries is published here. Items should reach us by twentieth of preceding month 


Death Takes Daniel Updike 

Daniel Berkeley Updike, dean of 
American printers and founder of The 
Merrymount Press, died in his Boston 
home, December 28, at the age of 
eighty-one. 

Established in 1893, the famous Mer- 
rymount Press was among the first in 
this country to raise its voice in protest 
against the inadequate printing of the 
day. In true pioneering spirit, Mr. Up- 
dike insisted that the same standards 
apply to all books that theretofore had 
applied only to limited editions. 

Long recognized as perhaps the lead- 
ing authority on printing and many 
other phases of the graphic arts in this 
country, Mr. Updike wrote innumerable 
articles and treatises upon various as- 
pects of the subject, including the two- 
volume work, “Printing Types: Their 
History, Form, and Uses,” which is often 
called “the printer’s Bible.” 

The volumes had their genesis in Mr. 
Updike’s lectures at the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, 
where in 1911 he initiated the first col- 
lege courses in America on typographi- 
cal history. His lectures covered the pe- 
riod of 1911 to 1916, the twin volumes 
being published in 1922 by the Harvard 
University Press. 

The book went through three print- 
ings in five years, and a second edition 
appeared in 1937, a remarkable achieve- 
ment for a book in a specialized field. 
One of the effects of the book was to 
inspire research resulting in a large 
amount of writing on the history and 
esthetics of typography. It also pro- 
foundly influenced typographic practice. 

Among his other writings are, “In the 
Day’s Work” (1924), a collection of 
scholarly and informative essays on 
printing and allied problems; “Notes 
on The Merrymount Press” (1912); “A 
Dissertation Upon English Typographi- 
cal Founders and Foundries,” (1924), 
written by Edward Rowe and edited by 
Mr. Updike. His last book, “The Out- 
look for Typography,” a collection of 
recent addresses and essays, appeared 
shortly before his death. 

Early in his career, he achieved dis- 
tinction as a printer of liturgical books, 
of which the “Altar Book,” completed 
in 1896 after three years of painstaking 
labor, was a notable example. Other 
outstanding specimens of this type of 
printing were “The Book of Common 
Prayer,” and “Bibliotheca Americana.” 

Paradoxically, Mr. Updike achieved 
outstanding success in a field which he 
originally disliked, printing. Obliged by 
circumstances to enter the field, he de- 


voted himself with characteristic per- 
sistence to mastering his new trade, 
whether he liked it or not. To quote 
his own words, he entered upon the 
profession of printing “with scant edu- 
cation, not much health, little money, 
and a generally poor and unpractical 
training for life.” 

Mr. Updike’s credo, upon which The 
Merrymount Press was founded, was “to 
do common work well—better, in fact, 
than had been thought worth while.” 
How well he adhered to this precept is 
borne out by the lofty reputation which 
The Merrymount Press attained in the 
world of fine printing. 

In the early years following the estab- 
lishment of The Merrymount Press, its 
owner devoted himself chiefly to prob- 
lems of design, the composition and 
presswork being left to other printers. 
As his fame grew, however, the actual 
production of the work as well was 
taken over by him. 

It was his often-expressed intention 
to print “anything from a luxurious 
book to a label,” and to apply to all 
identical standards of good taste and 
painstaking craftsmanship. He always 
regarded himself as a practical printer, 
and looked upon printing not in the 
light of an art nor a profession, but as 
a trade. But it was a trade which he 
elevated into an art. 

Mr. Updike, in one of his writings, 
defined artistic printing as “printing as 
exactly and agreeably suited as possible 
to the object for which it is to be used.” 
His career is a vivid testimonial of his 
genius for attaining a high degree of 
perfection in the widely separated fields 
of decorative and of “pure” typography. 

In 1934 a bibliography of the work of 
The Merrymount Press was published, 
listing information concerning the 762 
books which it had published. 

Mr. Updike was born at Wickford, 
Rhode Island, in 1860, entering the 
printing field twenty years later as an 
errand boy for Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany in Boston. After twelve years with 
this firm, during which he became 
versed in the many phases of the busi- 
ness, The Merrymount Press was born. 


Navy Honors Goss 

For its distinguished service in ful- 
filling naval ordnance contracts for gun 
mounts and sights, the Goss Printing 
Press Company, of Chicago, has been 
awarded the Navy “E” pennant and 
Bureau of Ordnance flag. The token 
was presented Pres. M. W. Brueshaber, 
of the Goss company, by Rear Admiral 
John Downes at the Goss plant. 


Gustav R. Mayer Dead 

Gustav R. Mayer, recognized as an 
authority in offset-lithography, and a 
former writer of articles in THE INLAND 
Printer, died at Flushing, Long Island, 
New York, on November 13. In an an- 
nouncement which appeared in THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER, December, 1932, concern- 
ing his becoming the conductor of the 
then new department on offset lithog- 
raphy, mention was made that Mr. 
Mayer, as an executive of the Courier 
Company, Buffalo, New York, “worked 
with William C. Huebner, in the devel- 
opment of the Huebner-Bleistein step- 
and-repeat machine, an item of equip- 
ment which has done much to facili- 
tate production.” 

Mr. Mayer was active in the affairs 
of the Craftsmen’s movement, and ex- 
emplified the slogan of that organiza- 
tion, “Share-Your-Knowledge.” He also 
served on numerous committees both in 
local and international groups, wrote 
many articles on different activities of 
the movement, served as president of 
the Buffalo Club in 1933-34, and more 
recently has been active in the affairs 
of the New York Club. He transferred 
his business connections about six years 
ago from Buffalo to New York City. He 
was sixty-four years of age. 


Plans to Help China 

Notwithstanding war conditions in 
China, plans are being made for the 
improvement of industrial conditions in 
that country, one plan of which calls 
for the services of Dard Hunter, head 
of the Dard Hunter Paper Museum at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, as technical consultant to the 
American Committee in Aid of Chinese 
Industrial Codperatives. 

Mr. Hunter, who is distinguished in 
the graphic arts because of his achieve- 
ments in making paper by hand and 
for producing several books in their 
entirety without outside aid, will assist 
in papermaking research being con- 
ducted at Kanhsien, Kiangsi, China. 
He has written numerous books on the 
subject of papermaking technique and 
other branches of the graphic arts in 
the Orient, and made six trips to China 
and other countries to get first-hand 
material. As a consultant he will study 
samples and reports received from 
China from time to time and will help 
to devise improved methods “to foster 
modern production of domestic news- 
print, writing paper, and cigaret paper, 
since importation of these papers has 
been cut off by the Japanese activities 
along the coastal areas.” 
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Issues Emergency Call 

Emergency methods of ascertaining 
how much paper printers throughout 
the United States have available for 
possible orders of printing required by 
the Government are being developed by 
A. E. Giegengack, Public Printer. He 
has .requested The Inland Printer to 
publicize the plan so that many printers 
not otherwise reached may learn about 
the mobilization of printers’ resources 
and take steps to be in line for such 
emergency work as may develop. Mr. 
Giegengack, in his letter to members of 
his advisory committee, said that with 
the declaration of war, the problem has 
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not done so should submit toe the Public 
Printer a filled-in questionnaire form 
covering facilities, copies of which may 
be obtained from secretaries of trade 
associations or direct from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. In concluding his 
appeal, Mr. Giegengack wrote: 

“Of course, we shall have to follow 
the usual Federal purchasing procedure, 
but if we knew that certain firms had 
paper stock on hand of the right size 
and kind to produce a given job, this 
would be borne in mind when extending 
invitations to bid. If printers do have 
stocks of paper which the Government 
could take off their hands with con- 
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Plaque provided and ted by the Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen to mark the location 
of the first printing office in Chicago, at the southwest corner of Clark Street and the present 
Wacker Drive. The office was established by John Calhoun who, on November 26, 1833, printed and 
published the first issue of the Chicago Democrat. Because the plaque was to commemorate the 
work of a printer, it was reproduced from a type-set proof by a binders’ stamp maker by engraving 
and routing, rather than by the casting process which is customarily used for markers of this kind 





become more acute, and requires ex- 
traordinary codperation. 

“It has been suggested to me that a 
number of printers throughout the 
country, particularly in the larger 
centers, may have paper stocks either 
on hand or on contract for which they 
do not have immediate or prospective 
use,” writes Mr. Giegengack. “This could 
be due to several reasons, among them, 
a reduction in the volume of direct 
mail advertising, discontinuance of the 
use of house-organs and office forms— 
due to printers’ customers being en- 
gaged solely or chiefly in the produc- 
tion of items needed for national 
defense, or in the changed policies of 
printers’ customers due to different 
causes.” 

Printers and lithographers who have 
on hand or on order extra paper stocks 
which might be available for the pro- 
duction of Federal work are requested 
to write direct to the Public Printer, 
Washington, D. C. Paper should be ac- 
curately described as to sheet size and 
other specifications, and firms that have 
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venience to them, such action should 
be an advantage to them and of sub- 
stantial assistance to the Government 
at this critical time. 

“While it is unlikely that small 
printers have stocks on hand or on con- 
tract that would be large enough to 
assist the Government Printing Office 
through their transfer, it is believed 
that many of the medium-sized and 
larger printers may find themselves in 
that situation.” 


Boston Firms Combine 

Announcement was made last month 
of the merger of two Boston printing 
companies, the Rand Avery Printing 
Company and the firm of Gordon Tay- 
lor, Incorporated. 

The merger becomes effective Jan- 
uary 1, and the new combine will be 
known as Rand Avery-Gordon Taylor, 
Incorporated. 

Headquarters for the corporation will 
be located at the present plant of the 
Rand Avery Printing Company at 871 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 








E. P. Hamilton Heads Company 

Because of the recent death of H. C. 
Gowran, who had served as president 
of the Hamilton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Two Rivers, Wisconsin, certain 
changes in the officers and board of di- 
rectors have been announced. 

Edward P. Hamilton has been named 
president of the company; Howell G. 
Evans, vice-president, and Wilbur G. 
Dickson, the secretary-treasurer. A. L. 
Nash, the company’s legal counsel, has 
been elected a new member of the board 
of directors. Other members in addition 
to the officers are: George S. Hamilton, 
and John S. Hamilton. Policies of the 
management will continue the same as 
those which were followed under the 
former administration. 

Reference to the death, on November 
21, of Harry C. Gowran appeared in the 
December issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
In the December issue of The Hamil- 
tonian, house-organ of the Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company, appeared a 
tribute, one paragraph of which reads 
as follows: 

“The Hamilton organization, which 
he (Gowran) served in sO many capa- 
cities for forty-five years, has lost a 
grand president. All divisions of the 
organization have felt and shall con- 
tinue to feel the imprint of his mag- 
netic personality and benefits of his 
keen judgment and decisions. His very 
presence required and assured growth 
and advancement with quality of 
product and service as the first requi- 
site. Always keeping his objective of 
growth and service in mind, he never- 
theless was always mindful of the well- 
being of all of the individuals who 
made up the organization as well as of 
that great group of distributors of the 
product of the company.” 


Announce Research Meet 

Problems related to the mechanical 
production of newspapers are to be 
considered by experts in the field of 
publishing and printing at the second 
mechanical research conference to be 
held in Rochester, New York, February 
23 and 24. The conference is being 
sponsored by several organizations in- 
cluding the department of publishing 
and printing of the Rochester Athena- 
eum and Mechanics Institute. 


Lee Augustine Honored 

Lee Augustine, vice-president of The 
Printing Machinery Company, Cincin- 
nati, was honored by the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce of that city for con- 
spicuous service in a set of resolutions 
adopted and included in the perma- 
nent records of the organization. The 
occasion was the celebration of the 
twenty-first anniversary of the found- 
ing of the group on November 26, last. 

In the resolutions, Mr. Augustine was 
cited as having been a member almost 
since the inception of the organization; 
that he had held many and responsi- 
ble positions in the organization, in- 
cluding three terms as president; that 
he had always discharged the “duties 
of his many positions in a highly capa- 
ble manner and at all times for the best 
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benefit of the organization”; that he 
was a leader in the state and national 
affairs of the organization, and that the 
members, friends, and guests in attend- 
ance at the anniversary celebration con- 
veyed “to the said Lee Augustine their 
heartfelt and sincere appreciation of his 
many services to the organization.” 


Boosts Printing Via Radio 

Facts concerning the printing indus- 
try in Illinois were presented over radio 
stations during the past month as a 
result of the broadcasting program of 
the Illinois State Employment Service. 
The program, consisting of a dialog by 
and between S. F. Beatty, secretary of 
the Graphic Arts Association of Illi- 
nois, and Philip Flum, supervisor of em- 
ployment offices for the Illinois state 
administration, was broadcast over radio 
station WAAF on Sunday, December 28. 
The same script will be used on other 
station programs with other principals 
throughout the state. It is the plan of 
Mr. Beatty in each case of broadcasting 
to select some prominent printer to rep- 
resent the industry on the program in 
the city where the broadcasting is done. 

Mr. Beatty stated in his presentation 
that about 60,000 persons were employed 
by the graphic arts in the state of Ill- 
inois; that of every dollar which the 
printer gets from his customers sev- 
enty-two cents goes back into the com- 
munity for wages, rents, power and 
light, and other local items, while the 
balance goes for raw materials; and 
that there are 2300 plants in the state 
doing an annual aggregate volume of 
$341,000,000 business. The printing busi- 
ness in relation to national defense oc- 
cupied much of Mr. Beatty’s talk. He 
mentioned that 50,000,000 printed tar- 
gets had been supplied to the Govern- 
ment for army use by Illinois printers; 
that 50,000,000 lithographed stamp al- 
bums had been furnished to the treas- 
ury department, and that millions of 
other pieces of printed matter had been 
done on order from the Government 
Printing Office. The manner in which 
persons may become trained for em- 
ployment in the industry was also part 
of the program. 


Honor President Haggerty 

John B. Haggerty, president of the 
International Brotherhood of Bookbind- 
ers, was guest of honor at a testimonial 
banquet at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
December 6. Employing interests were 
represented on the list of speakers by 
George W. Rosenthal, president of the 
Printers National Association, Otis H. 
Johnson, president of the United Ty- 
pothetae of America, and J. Raymond 
Tiffany, president of the Book Manu- 
facturers Institute. Other speakers in- 
cluded Edward J. Volz, president of the 
International Photo-Engravers Union, 
George L. Berry, president of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen & Assist- 
ants’ Union of North America, and four- 
teen others representing national and 
local labor unions and other interests. 
Mr. Haggerty was presented with a dia- 
mond ring by his associates in the book- 
binders organization. 


C. F. Hicks Retires at 70 

Two moves have been made by Clin- 
ton F. Hicks, which have to do with this 
write-up. One was made on December 
31, 1941, and the other was back in 
1897, at which time he was employed 
as a journeyman printer by the Blakely 
Printing Company. Forty-four years 
ago, when Hicks walked across Monroe 
Street from Blakely’s to the office of the 
American Type Founders Company, he 
decided that he wanted to get into the 
supply business. He got a job, but he 
sacrificed journeyman’s wages to get it. 

That was the beginning of a career 
that covered forty-four years—‘busy 
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years with fine friendly associates” as 
Mr. Hicks himself put it in his letter 
to Thomas Roy Jones, president of 
American Type Founders, requesting 
that he be placed on the retired list as 
of December 31, 1941. And so on that 
day, he quit his job, and on the next 
day—New Year’s Day, 1942—Mr. Hicks 
celebrated his seventieth birthday anni- 
versary, and the first day of his new 
career as a gentleman of leisure with 
hobbies to engage the attention of him- 
self and his wife that include photog- 
raphy, fishing, chess, and certain spe- 
cial lines of study. 

To aid him in his enjoyment of his 
hobbies, the business associates of Mr. 
Hicks presented him with a kodachrome 
camera, a projecting machine and ac- 
cessories at a Christmas party given 
December 26, and they also said some 
nice things about their “cheerful boss,” 
who had been for seventeen years man- 
ager of the Chicago branch of the 
American Type Founders. 

Mr. Hicks got printing ink on his 
fingers when he was but a babe, for he 
was born in or around a printing office 
where his father worked in Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin, New Year’s Day, 1872. 
He started as a “devil” in his father’s 


shop at Berlin, Wisconsin, when he fin- 
ished high school in 1889, and by the 
time he decided to go to Chicago eight 
years afterward he was an all-round 
printer. He carried with him a recom- 
mendation from his father, addressed 
to a possible future employer, reading 
thus: 

“This will introduce my son, Clinton 
F. Hicks. I can vouch for his character. 
If he has ability you will find it out if 
you hire him.” 

He got a job with Blakely Printing 
Company, but the memory of the ex- 
hibit of the American Type Founders 
Company at the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, in Chicago in 1893, lingered in 
Clinton’s mind, and he had longings to 
be part of that organization. Day after 
day he looked across the street, his eyes 
reflecting his desire to learn the sup- 
ply business. 

Then that summer day in 1897 he 
walked across the street with his mind 
made up, and applied for a job in the 
sales department. He was put to work 
“temporarily” by the then manager, 
John Marder, who had much to do 
with the adoption of the “point” sys- 
tem, and also the formation, several 
years before, of the American Type 
Founders Company which had consol- 
idated numerous small typefounders. 

Mr. Hicks advanced from junior sales- 
man to that of estimator, and then be- 
came assistant manager. When Marder 
retired in 1908 and was succeeded by 
Charles P. Soulé, Hicks became assis- 
tant manager, and when Mr. Soulé died 
in 1924, he was appointed branch man- 
ager. In that capacity he has served 
during his seventeen years under four 
presidents of ATF, namely, Robert W. 
Nelson, Frank B. Berry, Joseph F. Gil- 
lick, and the present president, Thomas 
Roy Jones. 

In his letter to Mr. Jones requesting 
that he be retired, Mr. Hicks said in 
part: “For some time I have thought 
that in later life I should prefer to 
retire in advance of actual necessity 
and while my work was going fairly 
well. I now find that business affairs 
are not handled as easily as formerly 
and a certain tenseness and concern in 
such matters seem to point to the wis- 
dom of making a change. Perhaps this 
is not surprising in view of my impend- 
ing seventieth birthday, January 1, 
1942.” 

In the company’s bulletin, reference 
to Mr. Hicks’ retirement was made in- 
formally as follows: “To say that all 
ATF will miss Clint Hicks would be the 
ultimate in understatement. But every- 
one will applaud his decision and wish 
him luck on a well earned rest. 


Paper From Tobacco 

Paper bags and fiber boards are 
among several products which can be 
processed from low and unmarketable 
grades of tobacco, according to findings 
of the University of Kentucky after 
eighteen months of research. 

Other by-products which can be de- 
veloped from this fertile source in- 
clude varnish, soap, and insecticide, the 
university report states. 
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Lithographers Announce Clinic 
Photolithographers of the Middle 
West are being invited to attend an 
all-day clinic and conference under the 
sponsorship of the National Association 
of Photolithographers to be held in 
Palmer House, Chicago, January 24. 
Walter E. Soderstrom, executive secre- 
tary, whose headquarters are in New 
York City, announced the program of 
speakers and subjects, designed to at- 
tract members of the association to the 
conference as well as non-members. 
Sales practices, office routine, factory 
management, personnel policies, war 
problems including priorities and allo- 
cations of materials, are among the sub- 
jects to be discussed under the leader- 
ship of successful lithographers. Names 
and connections of the announced 
speakers are: Harry E. Brinkman, Foto- 
Lith, Incorporated, Cincinnati; Allen 
H. Frost, The Copifyer Lithograph Com- 
pany, Cleveland; Rex G. Howard, Pe- 
oria Blue Print and Photo-Press Com- 
pany, Peoria, Illinois; William A. Krue- 


@ PRINTERS IN JAVA, Neth- 

erlands East Indies, un- 
til the present furious 
fighting there began, had 
taken on an added burden 
of business since the Nazi 
conquest of Holland, its 
mother country, where in 
normal times much of the 
printing for the colonies 
is done. 

With Holland blockaded 
tightly, most Javanese 
printers, large and small, 
are kept abnormally busy, 
according to a letter to 
THE INLAND PRINTER from 
K. van der Eynden, New 
York representative of 
Lettergieterij “Amster- 
dam” N. V., of Batavia, 
N.E.I., with their humming 
presses sounding out a 
courageous obbligato tothe 
thunder of Japanese can- 
non and bursting bombs. 

Most of the presses in 
use in the Netherlands 
East Indies are of Ameri- 
can manufacture, Mr. van 
der Eynden writes. His 
letter states: 

“By far the large ma- 
jority of presses and typesetting ma- 
chines are of American manufacture— 
the Miehle presses and the Intertype 
typesetting machines being the leaders. 
Of course, for the small printer, the 
Chandler & Price New Series presses 
are very popular. As far as offset print- 
ing is concerned, recently Lettergieterij 
(a machinery importing firm) has been 
able to sell and install a number of 
Harris-Seybold-Potter offset presses, al- 
though the smaller machines—in use 
mostly by the Chinese printers—are still 
of German origin, the American manu- 
facturers being unable to compete in 
price with the German makes before 
the war.” 
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ger, Jr.. Milwaukee; A. G. McCormick, 
Jr., The McCormick-Armstrong Com- 
pany, Wichita, Kansas; and Merle S. 
Schaff, Dando-Schaff Printing and Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia. 

Following the conference on Satur- 
day, the board of directors of the 
N.A.P.L. will méet to discuss routine 
business on Sunday. 


Want Job Applicants 

Announcement has been made by the 
United States Civil Service Commission 
that three examinations will be held for 
candidates in the printing field. Plate 
printers, and printers’ assistants in the 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving, and 
printer-proofreaders in the Government 
Printing Office, are the classifications in 
which vacancies are to be filled. Per- 
sons interested in taking the examina- 
tions may obtain detailed information 
concerning the announcements, and ap- 
plication forms, at any first- or second- 
class post office, or from the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission in Washington, D. C. 


CANNON’S ROAR AND BURSTING BOMBS JOIN THE HUM OF JAVA PRESSES 
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San Francisco Plants Merge 

Two historic printing establishments 
of the Pacific Coast, one founded in 
1866, namely the Recorder Printing and 
Publishing Company, and the other, 
founded in 1865, The Sunset Press, have 
been consolidated. Equipment of The 
Sunset Press has been moved to the 
plant of the Recorder Building at South 
Van Ness Avenue and Mission Street, 
San Francisco. Because of inadequate 
space in that building for the combined 
facilities of the two plants, the man- 
agement has drawn plans for the con- 
struction of an addition to the building. 

Frank F. Kilsby, vice-president and 
general manager of the Recorder Print- 
ing and Publishing Company, who made 
the announcement concerning’ the 
merger, said that facilities have been 
doubled in the Recorder plant for let- 
terpress printing, including color work, 
and that offset lithography has been 
added to its list of services. Both con- 
cerns represent previous consolidations, 
with the Recorder organization having 
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Prior to the war, the Batavia branch 
of the company did most of its buying 
through the Amsterdam office, but with 
that procedure impossible under the 
blockade, an American office has been 
opened for direct purchasing, and busi- 
ness with the United States has in- 
creased greatly, van der Eynden stated. 

Since what Mr. van der Eynden de- 
scribes as the “crisis years,”—1930 to 
1935—the printing industry in the 
Dutch East Indies has been under a 
licensing system. At present there are 
approximately 430 licensed printing 
shops, many, of course, of small size, 
which serve the small businesses in the 
country’s interior. 





No hint of hostilities in this photograph of exhibits displayed at a recent Javanese Graphic Arts meet 


In Batavia, however, are the two larg- 
est concerns in the N.E.I., Koninklijke 
Boekhandel Drukkerij G. Kolff & Com- 
pany, and Koninklijke Drukkerij De 
Unie. The former handles much of the 
Government printing, in addition to 
that done by a sizable Government 
Printing Office, and employs several 
thousand workers. The second named 
firm is a close runner-up, Mr. van der 
Eynden said. 

Photographs reproduced here were 
taken at a recent Graphic Arts Exposi- 
tion in Batavia, and furnish a testi- 
monial to the skill and alertness of the 
Javanese colleagues of our craftsmen 
in the war-torn isles across the sea. 
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started in the legal publication business, 
and The Sunset Press having started in 
a plant owned by D. Hicks in 1865. Or- 
ganizations which figured over a period 
of years in the development of what 
became known in 1919 as The Sunset 
Press included the Women’s Codpera- 
tive Printing Establishment, Hicks- 
Judd, the Sunset Photo-Engraving 
Company, the Abbott-Brady Printing 
Corporation, The Abbott Press, Acme 
Lithograph of Fresno, and Progress 
Printing Company. 


Defense Literature Available 

Readers of THE INLAND PRINTER who 
are interested in specific problems asso- 
ciated with Civilian Defense may obtain 
literature from the United States Office 
of Civilian Defense, 2000 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Washington, D. C., or from any 
one of its nine regional offices located 
in the following cities: Boston, New 
York City, Baltimore, Atlanta, Colum- 
bus, Chicago, Omaha, San Antonio, and 
San Francisco. 

Three pamphlets may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Copies of these have reached 
the desk of the editor of THe INLAND 
PRINTER and are titled, “Air Raid Ward- 
ens,” “Suggestions for State and Local 
Fire Defense,” and a pamphlet on “Pro- 
tective Construction.” 


Reorganize Western Groups 

L. A. Ireland, for many years asso- 
ciated with the graphic arts in San 
Francisco, has reorganized activities so 
that four independent associations cen- 
ter in his office, and he is secretary for 
each. The four are: The Employing 
Lithographers Association, the Employ- 
ing Printers Association, the Steel and 
Copper Plate Engravers and Embossers 
Association, and The Printers Board of 
Trade. The new address of the head- 
quarters office is 525 Market Street, San 
Francisco. 

In addition to thus serving the sev- 
eral groups, Mr. Ireland has an arrange- 
ment by which he is able to serve in- 
dividual establishments or other groups 
which might wish to make arrange- 
ments with him. It is expected that, as 
a result of the flexible arrangements 
thus made, “many more of the employ- 
ers in these industries will participate 
in such codperative activities as are for 
the common benefit of all concerned.” 


Economies in Use of Printing Inks 

Taking cognizance of shortages which 
will undoubtedly affect the ink indus- 
try and printers in general, the color re- 
search laboratory of the Eagle Printing 
Ink Company has evolved several meth- 
ods which will permit appreciable econ- 
omies in ink usage. 

Among them is the suggestion that 
the printer codperate closely with the 
ink manufacturer in the matter of sup- 
plying complete information as to the 
precise properties of the ink desired. 

Printers may effect savings in the 
pressroom by being particularly careful 
to cover all partially used cans or kits 
when not in use. If the ink is leveled 
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FIFTY YEARS 


N THE THRIVING ciITy of Law- 
I rence, Kansas, a few weeks ago 
was enacted a drama sans dra- 
matics; a saga barren of fanfare, 
of huzzahing, yet, an occurrence of 
such profound and far-reaching sig- 
nificance that it may well serve as a 
symbol for the fierce unity that welds 
this nation when only thus can the 
American Way survive. 

No parades, no cheering, no brass 
bands marked this event. Just an 
elderly man going to his office. A 
commonplace routine, when viewed 
on the surface, but beneath the sur- 
face gleams the unquenchable flame 
that is the American Way . . . the 
Way of free enterprise, of free speech, 
of a free press, of Liberty . . . of 
America itself. 

The elderly man was W. C. Si- 
mons, the occasion the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his career as a publisher 
in the city of Lawrence. The sig- 
nificance, the symbolism that this 
quiet event embraces is found in that 
career, typical of thousands upon 
the American scene, the success that 
an able man may achieve in this land 
of freedom. 

Fifty years ago W. C. Simons and 
his brother, L. A. Simons, came to 
Lawrence and entered into compe- 
tition with six established newspapers. 
On a capital of $50 the brothers ob- 





A PUBLISHER 


tained credit on an old press, and 
their first paper, The Daily and 
Weekly World was issued in March, 
1892. 

From this precarious foothold, 
through the following decades, was 
built the present Journal-World, an 
outstanding newspaper property with 
which is combined a_ prosperous 
general business of printing, bind- 
ing, and manufacture of blank books. 

As his paper forged to the front in 
Kansas publishing circles, so did the 
man become a leader in the state’s 
business and community activities, 
his kindly interest and understand- 
ing nature proving an inspiration to 
youthful journalists and craftsmen. 

One of these youngsters is now 
editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, who, 
awakened and encouraged by Mr. 
Simons, came to be recognized as a 
leading typographer while plant 
superintendent of the Journal-World 
from 1910 to 1914, 

Appearing with her husband in 
the accompanying illustration is 
Mrs. Simons, of whom the publisher 
says: 

“She has been my loyal and en- 
couraging partner through all the 
years of ups and downs. Her help 
and her confidence did more than 
anything else to get us over the 
many rough spots along the way.” 
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in the can and covered tightly with 
oiled paper, there is little likelihood of 
skin formation, the laboratory states. 
A third suggestion is to the effect that 
the pressman may increase the mileage 
of a given ink by careful, even make- 
ready, proper setting of the rollers, and 
an even setting of the fountain. The 
fountain should be set to about six teeth 


on a fountain equipped with a ten- 
tooth swing. This allows either the ad- 
ditional flow of extra teeth or the re- 
duction in the flow without frequently 
adjusting the keys of the fountain. In 
addition to obtaining increased mileage, 
the company claims, the printed job will 
appear much cleaner, and the danger of 
offset and sticking will be minimized. 
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of most recent 
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improvements in products and services offered to help workers in the graphic arts field 





UNEVEN SHEETS of paper may be jogged 
speedily into smooth, even stacks by the 
use of a vibrating paper jogger, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the manu- 
facturer, Syntron Company, of Homer 
City, Pennsylvania. The jogger, which 


Paper jogging becomes a quick and easy 
task with the Syntron jogger, shown above 


comes in three sizes, consists of a cab- 
inet with a cushion-mounted, hardwood 
top, which is actuated at the rate of 
3,600 vibrations a minute by an electro- 
magnetic pulsating device. Tremors thus 
imparted to the table are said to cause 
the paper to flow easily into place. Op- 
eration of the table is said to be sim- 
ple, the operator taking as many sheets 
of paper as can be readily held in the 
hands and standing them on edge on 
the table top. By turning the stack 90 
degrees, ends of the stack are smoothed. 
A knee switch provides control of the 
pulsator. 


A NEW AUTOMATIC camera, controllable 
from the darkroom by means of an 
illuminated control panel, has been an- 
nounced by American Type Founders. 
Because the tracks are built as a sep- 
arate unit which rests solidly on cam- 
era legs,- vibration is eliminated, and 
other added features make for extra 
rigidity and accuracy in precision work. 
Included as standard equipment is the 
new ATF-Long Diaphragm control 
which permits the operator to make 
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adjustments without complicated math- 
ematical calculations. Lamp carrier and 
tracks are attached and synchronized 
with the copyboard. Several optional 
accessories are offered for concerns de- 
siring to use the equipment for special- 
ized work. 


REQUIRING NEITHER HEAT nor added 
adhesives in its application to paper 
stock is a new type of laminating film 
known as “Filmonize,” produced by the 
International Plastics Corporation of 
Morristown, New Jersey. 

Many advantages are claimed for the 
new type film by the makers, princi- 
pally that it fuses itself instantly to 
paper by mere application of slight 
pressure at ordinary room temperatures. 

No special skill is required in lami- 
nating with Filmonize, according to the 
manufacturer. It is applied by a special 
machine, which can be operated by any 
person after a few moments of practice. 
The laminating film, supplied in rolls 
up to twenty inches wide, is easily set 
up on the machine. 

Introduction of the new product, the 
company states, makes installation of a 
complete laminating department possi- 
ble in plants of all sizes. The product’s 
versatility, it is stated, is the result of 


nearly six years of research by company 
chemists and engineers. 

Filmonize, in common with most 
thermoplastic materials, provides paper 
stock with a brilliant and durable sur- 
face that literally becomes a part of the 
stock itself. 


SIMPLIFYING THE reproduction of ben- 
days are the new Craftint treated 
papers, which bring out three different 
benday shades with the application of 
certain acids supplied by the company. 
In the Singletone paper is one hidden 
screen, which produces a single benday 
tone. Two other papers, Doubletone and 
Washtone, bring out two and three ben- 
day tones, respectively. 


DESIGNED EXCLUSIVELY for Monotype 
by Edwin W. Shaar is Valiant, No. 412, 
a new display letter, according to an 
announcement by the Lanston Mono- 


dance at the 
CHANEL INN 


type Machine Company. Calligraphic in 
its drawing, Valiant, No. 412, is heavy 
in weight but possesses the characteris- 
tic beauty of broad-point pen lettering. 


NEw POWER and hand-operated offset 
proving presses have been announced 
by American Type Founders, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. The new design is equipped 
with split side guides, which make it 
possible to pull and register two jobs in 
one proofing. Gear streaks are elim- 
inated in the new press, and over 60 per 
cent of its blanket area is exposed to 
expedite cleaning. Sizes of the presses 
range from 20 by 24 to 38 by 46 inches. 


The Filmonizer applies laminating film to paper stock without heat and with slight pressure 
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Death Takes F. D. Montgomery 
Frederick D. Montgomery, for more 
than fifty years associated with the 
Manz Corporation, Chicago, and cred- 
ited with having introduced the use of 
the halftone engraving plate to Chi- 
cago photoengravers, died in St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Saturday, January 3. Funeral 
services were held on the Tuesday fol- 
lowing in St. Chrysostom’s Episcopal 
Church with many representatives of 
the printing industry in attendance. 
Mr. Montgomery was born in Lock- 
port, New York, February 7, 1864, was 
educated in the public grade and high 
schools of that city, and started in the 
printing business in 1885. He came to 


FREDERICK D. MONTGOMERY 


Chicago in 1887, and became associated 
with J. Manz Engraving Company. He 
became a partner with Jacob Manz and 
Albert Bersbach in 1889. The business, 
which at that time was limited to 
photoengraving, was incorporated in 
1890. The acquisition of The Hollister 
Press by the company and its enlarge- 
ment facilities at the present Ravens- 
wood location, put the company into a 
position among the leaders as colortype 
printers. Upon the death of Mr. Bers- 
bach in 1926, Mr. Montgomery suc- 
ceeded to the presidency, and within 
recent years he has been chairman of 
the board of directors. He was inter- 
ested in cultural pursuits, and his chief 
outdoor recreation was golf. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, two sons, and a 
daughter. 


Increase Plant's Facilities 

New equipment costing approximately 
$60,000 has been installed and addi- 
tional space has been leased by Photo- 
press, Incorporated, 731 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. To mark the policy of expan- 
sion and to register its confidence in 
continued prosperity, the company en- 


tertained about 300 customers at a 
“housewarming” in its plant and offices 
on Saturday, December 20. 

The additional equipment includes a 
two-color Harris offset press—giving 
the firm ten presses, all of Harris manu- 
facture, two of them being two-colors. 
A new fluorescent lighting system 
throughout the enlarged plant and the 
new offices, a four-color camera, a spe- 
cially designed ‘“doorless’” darkroom 
with new color testing devices, and in- 
creased personnel are other items added 
by the management. 

The firm has informally announced 
that Mrs. I. H. Sayre, for five years in 
charge of the camera and platemaking 
department of the Chicago School of 
Printing and Lithography, has joined 
the staff of Photopress, Incorporated, as 
technical adviser and assistant to Ray 
S. Chalifoux, vice-president and plant 
manager of the organization. 


Demonstration Handbook 

Printing qualities of the various 
grades and surfaces of white gummed 
papers manufactured by McLaurin- 
Jones Company are visualized in a 
handbook just published, titled, “How 
Will It Print on Gummed Paper?” 
Eighteen specimens are shown, nine 
printed in colors on the Miehle Vertical 
press at 2,000 impressions an hour, and 
the other nine on similar gummed stock 
produced on a Harris Offset press at 
5,000 an hour. In both types of dem- 
onstrations, gloss inks were used to pro- 
duce the same illustrations. Details con- 
cerning production factors are given in 
the introductory pages, and also on the 
individual printed specimen sheets con- 
cerning whether cuts were made from 
photographs or line drawings, the grade 
and finish of paper—English finish, su- 
per-calendered, or enamel—upon which 
the impressions were made, and the 
manner of production. Copies of the 
handbook have been furnished to paper 
distributors where they may be studied 
by printers and lithographers who may 
be interested. 


Award Ten Prizes 

Ten prize awards have been an- 
nounced by the McLaurin-Jones Com- 
pany in the $250 colored gummed paper 
contest to promote the use of gummed 
paper for labels. In each award the win- 
ning label resulted in the salesman of 
the paper house and the printer or 
lithographer sharing in the benefits dis- 
tributed by the company. 

Printers who shared in the prize- 
winnings were: Wilbur Slack, Rapid 
Blue Print Company, of Los Angeles; 
Charles Rines Printery, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia; The Herlin Press, New Haven, 
Connecticut; Charles Kuchencuch, the 
Brankamp Printing Company, Cincin- 
nati; Harold Gotthelf, Hotel New 
Yorker Print Shop, New York City; 
Corry Evening Journal, Corry, Penn- 
Sylvania; Olsen Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee; R. C. Sheridan, Shneider- 
eith Printing Company, Baltimore; H. 
Stein, The Western Press, Milwaukee; 
and William Lester, The Abbey Press, 
St. Leo, Florida. 


Appoint Wolff to O.P.M. 

John M. Wolff, Jr., president of the 
Wolff Printing Company, of St. Louis, 
and a director of the Lithographers Na- 
tional Association for the past seven 
years, has accepted an appointment as 
principal, lithographic division of the 
Office of Production Management—with 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., be- 
ginning early in January. 

The lithographic division is a new 
department of the Office of Production 





A TIP FOR 
UNCLE SAM 


@ To help along the defense sav- 
ings stamp campaign, salesmen 
and other representatives of THE 
INLAND PRINTER and affiliated 
periodicals, Rock Products, Ameri- 
can Hairdresser and Chemical In- 
dustries, will carry stamps of 10c, 
25c, 50c, and $1.00 denominations, 
to pass out in lieu of tips. 

To the management of the Trade- 
press Publishing Corporation, pub- 
lisher of the four periodicals, this 
plan appears to possess definite 
merit, as it not only lends imme- 
diate impetus to the national pro- 
gram, but may well launch recipi- 
ents of the patriotic tips on saving 
campaigns of their own. 

Our readers, in particular those 
who maintain traveling representa- 
tives, are urged’to consider and to 
adopt the plan. With thousands of 
traveling men throughout the na- 
tion passing out the new “tips,” 
and waiters, taxi drivers, train em- 
ployes, et cetera, following up, the 
resultant revenue to our Govern- 
ment will be considerable. 











Management and will handle all mat- 
ters pertaining to the lithographic in- 
dustry with the industry’s suppliers. 
Likewise, it will function in the allo- 
cation of materials and supplies for 
both defense and civilian needs. 

The lithographic industry is one of the 
fastest growing industries in the coun- 
try with an annual volume in excess of 
$250,000,000 a year. The more than three 
thousand lithographers of the country 
are large users not only of paper, ink, 
and cardboard, but also of chemicals, 
film, zinc, and aluminum. 

Mr. Wolff’s background covers a pe- 
riod of twenty-eight years in the print- 
ing and lithographing business. Starting 
with one foot-power press in the base- 
ment of his home, the Wolff Printing 
Company has developed to a _ point 
where it is now one of the largest lith- 
ographing companies in the Middle 
West. Complete reéquipment this year 
of the plant with single- and four-color 
presses, makes the Wolff plant one of 
the most modern in America. 
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A PRESSING APPOINTMENT 


Mr. Printer, we want you to become better ac- ally receptive to ink, easy to make ready, and good 


quainted with the grades of Coated and Offset Book strength for folding x For your next Coated or Off- 
set Paper requirements, call waBAsH 2525 and order 


* 


Papers made by the WATERVLIET PAPER COMPANY. You 
will find among these ten lines, a paper suited for @ WATERVLIET Paper for the job. When the paper 
any Coated or Offset Book Paper requirement. Every goes to press, watch the fast, efficient production, and 
quality you seek in a Book Paper, is built into the the results of the finished piece. Visit or call our 


WATERVLIET lines—a clean, bright surface, exception- “Gallery of Printed Ideas” for printed specimens. 





Wate he ¢ In Chicago call Wabash 2525 for samples or 
SWIGART’S ADVERTISERS ENAMEL prices on all WATERVLIET’S advertised lines 


SWIGART'S ROYAL FOLDING ENAMEL 
SWIGART'S FOLDETTE ENAMEL 
SWIGART'’S STREAMLINE OFFSET 
SWIGART'S FOLDETTE POST CARD COVER C2S 
SWIGART’S CLASSIC LITHO LABEL & WW 4 & A a T PA ee E ® C a Re PA S Y 
SWIGART'S CASCADE OFFSET 
SWIGART'S GLOSSETTE ENAMEL 


SWIGART’S VIKING ENAMEL 717-723 SOUTH WELLS STREET e« CHICAGO e ILLINOIS 
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EAGLE-A-COVERS Give THEM LONGER LIFE 





i 
EAGLE-A HERCULEAN COVER 





An easy-printing antique 
cover paper, uniform on 
both sides, for a diver- 
sity of uses. 


RIVERDALE COVER 


A time and money sav- 
ing cover, with good 
printing, folding and 
embossing qualities. 


AMERICAN 
EMBOSSED COVER 


Combines great strength, 
durability and a distinc- 
tive grained surface with 
eye-catching colors. 








AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 


Manufacturers of nationally-known Eagle-A Bonds, Ledgers, Offsets, 


Manuals, instruction books, operating guides—new books and 
booklets by the thousands as America arms and tools up for de- 
fense. In the shops and in the field these manuals get hard usage 


—require the protection of tough, durable covers. 


Eagle-A cover papers can take it! They are rugged, wear-and- 
tear resisting. At the same time they are attractive, colorful and 
perform well on the press. There is a broad selection of sizes, 
weights and colors in this group, which includes such well-known 


grades as listed at left. 


Ask your Eagle-A paper merchant, for samples, dummies and 
prices. Also send for our Portfolio of Eagle-A Cover Suggestions. 


EAGLE-A 


Xe 
aes 
PAPERS 


Advertising Dept. B, Holyoke, Mass. 


OF EAGLE-A COVER SUGGESTIONS. 





Writings, Bristols, Mimeographs, Books, Covers, Advertising Papers Address 


and Papeteries. Also Technical, Industrial and Special Papers. 


Firm. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 


Please send me a free copy of your PORTFOLIO 
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THE KID’S A RESEARCHER IN 
Veambriiay fat hye? 

© “Hey Pop, can you read that?“ 

* “No. What are those doodlings?” 
@ “That's the way they used to write 649.” 

* “Who and when?” 
@ “The Egyptians—back in the days of the 

Pharaohs.” 

* “So what?” 
@ “They couldn't do numbering for profit in 

those days.” 

* “Know how to do it now?” 
@ “And how! So do you. We use Wetter Num- 

bering Machines.” 

x “Why?” 
@ “Have | got to go over that again? O. K. 
Wetter Numbering Machines number better. 
Their solid steel, one-piece frame keeps wheels 
aligned. The oval plunger can't wobble, so you 
can’t smudge and smear. All figures are clearly 
and deeply engraved. The V-slot in the wheel 


shaft carries oil to every wheel bearing. And 


Wetter machines last so long you forget the price.” 





WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF KNIVES 
CINCINNATI 
@ ‘The OHIO KNIFE Co. oun -us.a. 


“Yes Sir! I’ve 
lowered my costs 
by using 
BLACKARROW” 


For smoother, more efficient longer runs use O. K. 
BLACKARROW KNIVES. A new alloy steel, heat 
treated by a special process, produces a high quality 
knife of great strength, uniformity, and long life. 
Best precision grinding assures exact tolerance and 
gives smooth and perfect trims over all papers. For 
the knives with the longer lives that give better 
results at lower costs, specify 0. K. BLACKARROW 
KNIVES. 

















BUY U.S. DEFENSE BONDS 








Wetter Rotary 
One of many models 


Wetter Lock-Wheel 
One of many models 


WeIlER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
= ATLANTIC AVE. & LOGAN ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Ao) (o Mo} ao | Mol-YoI(-Se-Mob slo Mob aes sled 1 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
@® 2092 


with CHALLENGE HI-SPEED QUOINS 





Eastern Sales Office: 50 Church St., New York 


LOCK-UP 
3 Times 
as Fast 





ve “ 
he ad 
re 
Pte, tb. 


Here’s How: Use only two Hi-Speed Quoins, in 
place of 4 to 8 ordinary quoins... handle two pieces, 
instead of 8 to 16... eliminate reglets ... lock the 
form tight with only two to four turns of the key, in- 
stead of 24 to 56. It will save at least 26 motions per 
minute, reducing lock-up costs more than 60% .. . In- 
vestigate the economies of Challenge Hi-Speed Quoins 
—the advantages in make-up—the accuracies in lock- 
up and register. Made in six lengths, 44, 6, 7, 9, 
10% and 12 inches, rust-proof plated. Order now. 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 


Main Office and Factory: Grand Haven, Mich. 
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and privateering had imposed on an “infant industry”’ . . . 


WE SAID, 
| He also has the pleasure of 


REMOVAL, 
EB TAYLor, 


announcing to his custom- ara anton, 8 €0. 
ers, that notwithstanding 
the difficulty existing in the 
procuring of materials at 


®, 


‘this present time, he con- 
- tinues to supply them...” 


and a world war are imposing on all industries 





..» WE are continuing to supply our customers with inks that main- 


tain the tradition of Johnson quality established 138 years ago. 


"Sex JONNSON., coy 


GOOD INKS SINCE 1804 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.*> NEW YORK * CHICAGO = BOSTON: ST. LOUIS > CLEVELAND 
DETROIT» BALTIMORE + KANSAS CITY © PITTSBURGH + ATLANTA * DALLAS 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY TRADEPRESS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
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309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


THE INLAND PRINTER furnishes the most reliable and significant 
information on matters concerning the printing and allied in- 
dustries. Contributions are solicited but should be concisely 
stated and presented in typewritten manuscript. 

















SUBSCRIPTION- RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in ad- 
vance. Sample copies, $0.40; $0.45 in Canada and Newfound- 
land; none free. Make all remittances payable to Tradepress 
Publishing Corporation. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the 
following issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada and Newfoundland, add 
50c a year to the above prices; foreign, not included in postal 
union, add $1.00 a year. For countries within postal union, 
including Spain, no additional. Make foreign money orders 
payable to Tradepress Publishing Corporation. Foreign post- 
age stamps are not acceptable. 
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PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates 
—Print perfectly on all 
presses—with all inks on 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. No 314445. all papers. 
Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 
TI-P| COMPANY. $ W. Cor.10th and Broadway KANSAS CITY. MO. 


REBUILT MACHINERY: 


GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
CYLINDER FIRST SEE IF AUTOMATICS 
PRESSES: H re) Oo D AND PLATENS: 


ee ee 56- FA LLCO Miehle Verticals. 


Style B and No. 2 

Staats ester Miehles, HAS Kellys. 
a IT Miehte Newspaper 
Press, 4 page, 8 col. 


10 x 15 and 12 x (8 
Kluge and Miller 
Units. 











Babcock and Premiers. 
No. 4 Miehle Auto- 
matic Unit. 


NOTE: Feeders and 
extension detiveries 


CUTTERS, ETC. 
Power Cutters—all 
standard makes. 

¢ Cutters and Creasers. c. & P. 
or above machines Stitchers. Folders. Automatic. Open 
if desired. Patent Base. jobbers, all sizes. 


Hood-Falco Corporation is the oldest and largest firm dealing 
exclusively in used and rebuilt printing equipment. Our repu- 
tation for fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory 
transactions. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


47-01 35th Street, Long Island City, N. Y., Tel. Stilwell 4-8026 
Chicago Office: 343 S. DEARBORN ST., Tel. Harrison 5643 


Craftsman 

















MEGILL’S Spring Tongue 
Patent GAUGE PINS 
FOR JOB 


PRESSES 


Quick ON ... The universally pop- 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, with extra 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


edn The Pioneer in 1870 





MEGILL’S GAUGE PINS 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Grip- 
per Fingers, etc. The original—and the best. 
Circular on request. Sold by dealers. 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under the heading “Situations 
Wanted,” 75 cents per line, minimum $1.50; under all other 
headings, $1.00 per line, minimum, $2.00. Approximately 55 
characters to the line, address or box number to be counted. 
Price the same whether one or more insertions are taken, Cash 
must accompany order. Closing date 26th of preceding month. 








- FOR SALE 


KELLY PRESSES—one Style B and one Style B Kelly Spe- 

cial with Cunningham Distributor. Recently overhauled 
completely by American Type Founders, Cleveland. In A-1 
condition. Can be tried out before buying. A. R. Mueller 
Printing Co., 3025 East 75th, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Printing and Binding Machinery; Presses; 

Miehle; C&P; Dexter Folder; Trimmer; Punch; Stitcher; 
Embossing Machine, Motors, Generator; Engine; ete. All in 
working condition, Can be inspected on our floor. J. H. LeFa- 
vour, Greenfield, Indiana. 


1—42”-wide brand-new 4-color Heinrich-Cottrell Aniline Ro- 

tary Printing Press equipped for rubber plates, immediate 
delivery, reasonable terms. For further particulars, address 
Box J 421, The Inland Printer. 


BOOK BINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 
sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particu- 
lars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CO., 720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


TWO KELTON STEEL Plate Presses-Hand-Wiped, 12 inch 
Dee. $50.00 each. Men’s Hats, Inc., Redwood & Paca Sts., 

Baltimore, Md. 

FOR SALE—Used Printing Presses, Supplies. Lists 3c. Turn- 
baugh Service, Loysville, Pa. 

FOR SALE—44-inch Twentieth Century Cutter; rebuilt; fully 
guaranteed. Address Box J 405, The Inland Printer. 





























HELP WANTED 


WORKING FOREMAN'S position now open in eight-man 

composing room, midwestern city of 30,000. Qualifications: 
30-35 years of age, good health, executive ability, must have 
sound knowledge of first-class book and job printing, dis- 
position to work with others. Any schooling past high school 
would be advantageous. When you answer give complete 
history of yourself, your experience, names of your present 
and former employers. Box J 523, The Inland Printer. 











INSTRUCTION 


PEOPLE FROM ALASKA, California, Washington, Florida, 

Seattle, Honolulu, and all America attend Bennett’s School 
to learn his method of operating; his record is 12,130 ems for 
eight hours; established 1912; both practical and home in- 
struction. Free catalog. BENNETT’S SCHOOL, Maumee, Ohio. 











REPRODUCTION PROOFS 


GOOD REPRODUCTION PROOFS, how to make them at low 
cost. Read “Etch Proofs,” by F. H. Bartz. Sent 10 day ap- 
proval. $1.00 copy. G. Arts R. F., 18 E. Kinzie St., Chicago. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
Executives & Managers 


PRESSROOM SUPERINTENDENT. Large plant experience 
on book, catalog and color work. First class references. 
Can increase your quality and production. Miehle, single and 
2-color presses, Perfecters, and Miller single and 2-color. 
Box J 524, The Inland Printer. 
SUPERINTENDENT, MANAGER, U.T.A. Estimator with ini- 
tiative that gets things done. Due to motor car curtailment 
in Michigan seeks change. Publications. color work and off- 
set. Go anywhere. Best of references. Box J 422, The Inland 
Printer. 














Composing Room 








COMPOSITOR—STONEMAN, first class workman, no boozer, 
reliable; steady. Seeking steady work in non-union shop. 
Am 43 years of age; fully exp. on catalog and year book 
work, makeup and lockup, also high grade color work, A-1 
ref. Address: Printer, 2519-A No. 17th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





PROOFREADER—35 yrs. Al exp. ptr., supt., office, bus. mgr. 
Steady. Someone needs my expr. Address Box J 416. 








Miscellaneous 


NON-UNION PROOFREADER—Ptr. 35 yrs. shop-office—best 
plants. Steady. Good Health. No bad habits. Address Box J 
>» 





5 
EXPERIENCED Woman Editor, all lines newspaper, wants 

steady job. Good proofreader, features, column. M. 129% 
Folsom Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 








MEGILL’S Double Grip 
Patent GAUGES 


VISE GRIP... adjustable... used for 
any stock. $1.75 set of 3, with extra 
Tongues. 


763 Atlantic Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 
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THE STANDARD OF AUTOMATIC PRECISION 
GUARANTEED FOR THE H 
5 AND 6 WHEEL STA 


AMERICAN 


THE FINEST STOCK MACHINE MADE 
AT ALL BRANCHES AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 





AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















**Custom-made or 
Ready-to-wear” 


Printing jobs are like people—some look 
well in “ready-to-wear” inks—others 
must have “custom-made” inks to fit them 
the best. 

Regardless of the problem to be solved 
—you can depend on the Sinclair & Val- 
entine chemists to produce the right ink 
for the job. Phone for our service man 


when you next need inks. 


* Try the sensational ZEPHYR BLACKS—they set in 60 
seconds—back up in 30 minutes and—BONE DRY in an 
hour—write or phone for trial order or folder. 


Sinclair & Valentine Co. 


INKS © mat orrice anp Factory 
611 West 129th Street, New York, N. Y. 


New Orleans 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 
Seattle 


Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Manila 
Nashville 
New Haven 


Albany Cleveland 
Baltimore Dallas 
Birmingham Dayton 
Boston Havana 
Chicago Jacksonville 


You can count on dependable 
power at a big saving when it is 
generated by your own 
‘Caterpillar’? Diesel Electric 
Set. Does a cost of one cent 
per kilowatt-hour sound too good 
to be true? Hundreds of owners 
report that current costs them 
that—or Jess—with these inde- 
pendent, completely self- 
contained electric power-plants! 

A ‘Caterpillar’? Diesel Elec- 
tric Set burns such low-priced 
fuel as No. 3 domestic burner oil 
cleanly and efficiently. It does 
away with ‘demand charges’’ for 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., 


electricity you never use, yet the 
power is always there when you 
want it. 

Compact and rugged, built with 
the stamina for long, trouble-free 
life and low maintenance, 
‘*Caterpillar’’ Diesel Electric 
Sets are easy to install and easy 
to operate. They supply steady 
voltage without requiring a 
switchboard or other external 
control apparatus. They are self- 
regulating, and they can be con- 
nected right to your present wir- 
ing. Built in sizes from 15 to 90 
kilowatts. 

Dept. IN-1, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 














IF YOUR PRESENT ELECTRIC CURRENT is costing 2 cents or more 
per kilowatt-hour, and running $50 or more per month, write today 
for free literature, giving your power needs and present cost. 
FOR VICTORY— Our armed forces have first call on “Caterpillar” production. 
We thank customers who have suffered delivery delays by giving clear right- 
of-way to our Victory efforts. 

* Slightly more or slightly less, depending on average load and local price of fuel. 


CATERPILLAR 
DlEsél ELECTRIC SETS 


Consult Advertisers, Also New Annual "READER'S SERVICE GUIDE,” Pages 9-12 





CASLON BOND (ickaged FOR YOUR PROFIT* 


Convenient! Compact! Clean! 


The Munising Pak is another Munising First, 
5000 plus* accurate, mill cut sheets ready 
to print, packaged in a sturdy, dustproof 
container which also serves as a compact 
storage or delivery unit. The Pak houses 10 
practical Caslon Utility Boxes. The box fits 
the desk drawer. One or ten sheets are in- 
stantly available. Both the box and the Pak 
carry your label. It's there at re-order time. 


THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Each box holds 500 
plus* 81/2 x11 sheets, 
millcut, watermarked, 
white Caslon Bond 


* 
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CONTAINING 10 
CASLON UTILITY BOXES 


ROSBACK a THE MECHANISM OF 


Hi-Pro Paper Drills, Rotary Round Hole THE LINOTYPE 
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and Slot Hole Perforators, Snap-Out Per- By JOHN S. THOMPSON 

forators, Power and Foot-Power Vertical Revised twelfth edition. A complete and practical treatise 
on the care and operation of the linotype for the novice as 

Perforators, Hand Perforators, Power well as the experienced operator. 
c : Completely revised and amplified by E. M. Keating, 
and Foot-Power Punching Machines, former Editor Machine Composition Department The Inland 
d CG Stit h a = oo in the Chicago school of The Mergen- 

n ; aler Linotype Co. 

a ang Ces This book contains 230 pages and about 170 illustrations of 






the various parts and latest models. 






a sate pontaad ie USN" Sere oe yset oes tone 
Largest Perforator Factory in the World THE INLAND PRINTER 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN Book Dept. 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 















































“A Practical Touch System,” —A/ard: 7 
yslem, —Narding | | AMSCO CHASES 
Increases perators alue ELECTRIC-WELDED e SQUARE AND TRUE e ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
a employer Sneneaa a. 1 Chi- SOLD BY ALL DEALERS e SEND FOR BOOKLET 
AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 






cago suburb writes: 
31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue, Long Island City, New York 













“With Chicago so near, one 
would think it easy to get the 
kind of operators we want, but a 
we have found our best assurance 








“ 





of an 
is to choose men who learned by Jus HISTO RY $, 
9 25 FOR the Harding system. The last Advertising. Agency. 


THE three operators studied your 
FULL COURSE course.” By: DR. RALPH HOWER. “N. W. Ayer & Son 
— dl at work.”” Order of THE INLAND PRINTER ~ 


THE INLAND PRINTER BOOK DEPT. —— 



































The Art of 


GP ACI Mae 


By Samuel A. Bartels 


The why and wherefore of correct spac- 
ing for title pages, straight matter, The ART of 











advertisements. 110 pages; illustrated. BLOCK CUTTING 
Price : ST 7 5 By HANKAMMER & LAMPE 

= Learn to cut your own pap 

. simple cuts from lin- 4 

The Inland Printer oleum blocks. Complete Lae} 





instructions; prints. 






CHICAGO 











| The INLAND PRINTER ce. | 
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STERLING TOGGLE METAL BASES 


ARE MADE OF 


Sem Fle FOR 

LONGER LIFE- 
GREATER 

PRECISION! 


& Strong, durable semi-steel in 
Sterling Toggle Bases provides 
extra years of dependable 
service... reduces depreciation 
practically to the vanishing 
point. . . won't sag, bulge or 
warp +++ assures greater pre- 
cision because it can be 
machined to closer tolerances. 


& Wiite today for complete 
information on Sterling . . . the 
base system which is saving 
precision printers "big money” 
via its dependability and 


versatility. » » » 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE CINCINNATI, OHIO 


23 E. 26th St., New York City 


608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





“FOR YOU...IN ’42” INSIST ON ROBERTS 
UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
NUMBERING MACHINES: 


Because actuating 

pawl swing and 

plunger are geared ' Direct 
together (direct Drive 
drive), there is 
minimum wear on 
vital parts— your 
assurance of many 
years of useful life. 


S-Wheel Medel 27—$12.0 40-1720 net 
6-Wheel Model vaites 40% —$§40 net 


1. Forward or Backward Movement 
Your 2. Roman or Gothic style figures 
Choice 3+ 10% Trade-in allowance 
« Extra Discounts in quantities 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


694-710 JAMAICA AVE. BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 











He’s down... 
but is he OUT? 


@ Watch out for Mr Smudge. He’s tricky! He’ll “take 
a dive” when he knows he’s licked—but as soon as 


you drop your guard he’Il strike back and strike hard. 


Don’t ever relax for a minute in your fight against this 
monster of costly, destructive offsetting. You can get 
him down and keep him from staging a comeback in 
your shop, by using DeVilbiss Spray Equipment and 
DeVilbiss Spray Solutions on every job. 


Together, they give you the old one-two punch that 
always means a swift, sure knockout for Mr Smudge. 


THE DeVILBISS COMPANY e¢ TOLEDO, OHIO 


Canadian Plant: WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


This modern, simple, highly 
efficient spray gun isincluded in 
every outfit—portable or station- 
ary, with or without air com- 
pressor, pressure or gravity feed. 
e 
Equipment licensed for use under 
U. S. Patent No. 2,078,790. 
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CLASSIFIED BUYERS’ GUIDE™ 


It’s FAST! Consult This Monthly Index First Then the New 1942 Trade Directory—Pages 9-12 





PAGE 

Altair Machinery Corp. ............ 18 
American Academy of Art 
American Numbering Machine Co... 
American Roller Co. 
American Steel Chase Co 
American Writing Paper Corporation 83 
Beckett Paper Company 6 
Brandtjen & Kluge, Inc 
Buyers’ Guide, Classified. . 
Caterpillar Tractor Co 
Challenge Machinery Co. 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co 

Second Cover 


.9-12; 90, 91 


Consolidated Water Power & Paper 
Dives ceGhisseEn snes cauwerereemn 13 
Cromwell Paper Co Third Cover 
DeVilbiss Co., The 
Dexter Folder Co 
Directory, “Where-to-Buy-It” 
9-12; 90, 91 
Douthitt Corp. 
Embossograph Process Co., Inc 
Engdahl Bindery 
Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc 
Grove, Jacob R., Co 
Hamilton, W. C., & Sons 
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Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. ......... 
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Howard Allied Mills 
Hood, Vance R., Company 
Ideal Roller & Mfg. Cmpany 
Intertype Corporation Back Cover 
Johnson, Charles Eneu, & Co. ...... 85 
Kelly, E. J., Company 
Kidder Press Co. 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. .............. 5 
Lassco Products, Inc. ............... 90 
Levey, Frederick H., Co 
Ludlow Typograph Co. ............. 
McLaurin-Jones Co. ............... 91 
Mead Sales Corporation 
Megill, Edw. L., Co 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co 
Miller Printing Machinery Co 
Morrill, George H., Co. ............. 18 
Munising Paper Co., The 
New Era Manufacturing Co 
Ohio Knife Company 
Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co.... 
Printing Machinery Co 
Process Rubber Plate Co 
Production Standards Corp. 
READERS’ SERVICE, Trade Directory... 
9-12; also see 90, 91 
Roberts Numbering Machine Co..... 
Rosback, F. P., Co 
Rouse, H. B. & Co 
SOOT WOMEE ECO... iibcacccieccicces 91 
Seybold Machine Co 
Sinclair & Valentine Co 
Superior Engraving Co. ............ 20 
Swigart Paper Company 
Tarrant, Jack, School of Estimating. 16 
Ti-Pi Company 
Vandercook & Sons 
Wetter Numbering Machine Co. .... 84 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co 


This index is checked for accuracy but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for errors or omissions. 





ACETATE CELLULOID: PRINTING 


PRINTING ON PLASTICS 


DIE-CUTTING, FORMING, LAMINATING 


Using Cellulose Acetate, By and 
Ethyl Cellulose . . n-Inflammable 
Sheet Plastics of Permianence and Beauty 
Also MASTR-Gloss laminating of 
Cellulose Acetate to card and 

paper stocks. Estimates Furnished. 


The Hopp Press, Inc. 40°, York 'w. Y: 


AIR CONDITIONING-HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet “Air 
Conditioning and Humidity Control.” 








BLANKETS: MAKE-READY 


CORK, RUBBER, SYNTHETIC OR 

COMBINATION —all gauges, all 
presses; guaranteed _ service. Acme 
Press Blanket Co., 162 N. Wells, Chicago. 





By H. B. COOPER 


“—° 


Cloth Edition 


A delightful way : 
learn the art 
proofreading. Text “4 
narrative style. Price 
includes postage. 


The Inland Printer - Chicago 











BRONZING MACHINES 


MILWAUKEE BRONZERS — for all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 
schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 


Largest assortment of Pads. Best selling line of Art Blotters. Wrie| 
fer catalog in which you are interested. Orders filled immediately. 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO. 
MARKET AND 49TH STS. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 








WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers. 
Do your own imprinting. Advertising 
Novelties, Fans, Book Matches. Write 
for particulars. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, III. 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 

CO., 1062 Gilbert Ave. Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for ship- 
ment; the best and cheapest on the mar- 
ket; write for sample books and prices. 





CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for 
advertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush 
Calendar Imptg. Co., 109 Worth St., New 
York, N. Y. 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 

engraved stationery. Samples with 
discount to printers. Siegrist mepreving 
Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 





CUTTERS: PAPER 


PEERLESS GEM 25” & 30” Lever Cutters 
and parts now made by Missouri-Cen- 
tral Type Foundry, Wichita, Kansas. 
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Drills Full Inch 


"SPINNIT” 


hand power 


PAPER DRILL 


$3750 


EXTRA BITS 


IW 


. 
BALL-BEARING THRUST 


12’x18” Table 
Adj. Gauges 


485 HAGUE STREET 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


an 


LASSC 


ATTACHMENTS: 

SLITTER $6.00 SLOTTER $7.50 
Plugs in like drill bit 

ELECTRIC ‘‘SPINNIT’’ $57.50 
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Stewart’s Embossing Board 
Makes Embossing Easy 
Simply wet it, attach to tympan 
and let press run until dry; no 
heating or melting. Sheets 534x9!/2 
inches $1.25 a dozen, postpaid, 

with instructions, 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 











ENVELOPE PRESSES 


LIGHTNING SPEED envelope press, 
sizes 5 to 12, 10M to 18M per hour. Be- 

im used by U. 8. Gov. Ptg. Office, POST 

MFG. WORKS, 671 Diversey, Chicago. 





GALLEY LOCKS 
‘Save 90% Tie-Up Time 


44 bg 9) 
Ftichl-ock 
NO-STRING TIE-UP SYSTEM 
Galley Locks and Adjustable Tie-Ups 
RIEHL GALLEY LOCK: CO. 


1312 Ontario St. Cleveland, Ohio 





LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE METAL FEEDERS 


New Reid hot metal Feeder $95; used Mono- 
‘melts, used Margach feeders bought and sold. 
Wm. Reid Co., 2271 Clybourn, Chicago. 





CHASES: STEEL 


MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 








ELECTRIC WELDED SILVERBRIGHT 
35 
Cle] 


STEEL CHASES 


with oversize Inside measure for 
SANDBLOM STEEL CHASE CO. 








429 S. Clinton St. Chicago, Ill. 





Leading Printers — Publications 
Now Use COLLINS 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 


FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay 
method, Low cost, saves time. Improves quality. 
Apply on company letterhead for free instruction 
books and prices. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 228,,Souimhi2 Pye 
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Ss PORT HURON fAlmberette ror ROUGH USAGE 


An enduring stock with strong fibres for tags, tickets, stock cards, 
forms, folders, pockets, covers. 


Stocked in Five Weights 
Grain the Long Way 


2214 x 281, — 74, 93, 111, 148 
24 x36 —80, 100, 125, 150, 200 


PORT HURON SULPHITE & PAPER CO. 


(os = 8 (ov Neve) . - 4: $=} 3 WO) 2 800) 
ee wx CISCO MILLS: Port Huron, Michigan NEW Youu 





MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY & SUPPL, RUBBER PRINTING PLATE VULCANIZERS 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- HALFTONE SCREENS, Vacuum H. H. H. ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC Vul- 

Westinghouse Motor and_ control Frames, Lenses, Cameras, Cold-Top canizer and our proven methods insure 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 Enamel, Acid Proof Process Ink. Write precision rubber printing plates. H. H. 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, Il. for bargain list, stating wants. Can save Heinrich, Inc., 200 Varick St., New York. 
you up to 50%. One of the largest screen 
stocks in U. S. Moore Laboratories, 4835 
PAPER: GUMMED Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. RELIABLE Rubber Plate Vulcanizers, 

Rs a a fit all mane, gr, 1 ~— 

P plies. ereotype Equipment Co., 5 

PRESSES: ROTARY PRINTING Irving Park Road, Chicago, III. 
DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., rotary 

and flat-bed web presses; stereo. and on a 
mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. SALES BOOKS 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY taking sales 
PRINTING SCHEDULES book orders. Ask for liberal dealer 
plan. ADAMS BROS. CO., Topeka, Kans. 




















Send for a free set of U.S. Navy Aircraft 

Squadron Poster Stamps with album, FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG 

printed on McLaurin-Jones Guaran- Gives you the up-to-date selling value for every TYPEFOUNDERS 

teed Flat Gummed Paper — they'll printing order. Inspires confidence, MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
DRY 


give you a clue to poster stamp use builds patronage. RY, the big type foundry of the 
West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 





that can mean extra press runs for you! Write today for details of trial-order plan 
McLAURIN-JONES PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
COMPANY Salt Lake City, Utah THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC.. 
BROOKFIELD, MASS. 235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Producers of fine type faces. 

















PRINTING PRICE GUIDE—simplified, 

fast and accurate. Lies intended < 

¢ or Pr 

PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY & SUPPL. | {25¢, {NC PIA°S ST Brice, Quick, 900, or | WIRE 
THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 jobs for average, medium large or small SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 

W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. printer. Leased for $7.50 per year. Or- —Backed by eighty years of wire 
Complete plate making equipment for der one on ten-day approval or money drawing experience. Supplied on spools 
lithography and photo-engraving. Cam- back. Lawrence Printing Co., Inc., or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAT.- 
eras, Whirlers, Printing Frames, etc. Greenwood, Miss. ERS EVERYWHERE. 

















i eatiinaibeaemealll as A wealth of information. 
for Lithographers, Printers, and < \ An illustrated price list 

ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses ' xs perder pacino 
PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. ; % pi ea te Beary 
Tell Us Your Requirements V printer should have one. 


e WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J- ae VANDERCOOK & SONS 
* 900 N KILPATRICK AVE., CHICAGO 











J EVERY PRESSMAN |W 
ACL. WANTS THIS BOOKLET A E mbossography Is Raised Print- 
* rainy ing at its best. 
Tee Se ae a inks, com noni \\\ Hard, Flexible and Permanent. As simple to operate as 
perts. Write forit on your firm letterhead. It's FREE! \\\ Wah: Regular Printing, Compounds, Inks, Hand and Automatic 
i : Machinery. Send for descriptive matter, Price List, ete. 


E. J. KELLY CO. Kalamaze, Michipe \ Se The Embossograph Process Co. Inc., 251 William St., New York 











NGDAHL BINDERY| Pm \ZiRR ela 


| = Edition Book Binders ce on THe NEW 
“Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” Se *. besus2 BAND SAW 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREE a 
- 3 H.B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 
2220 N. Wayne Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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MECHANISM OF THE 


LINOTYPE 


y 
John S. 
Thompson 


POST 
PAID 
Approved oon used 






by the 
Linotype Company. 


Twelfth revision. A complete and practical 
treatise on Linotype care and operation. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago 

















COOLMAN’S RAPID 
TYPE CALCULATORS 


Designed to simplify the method 
of fitting copy so that either the 
copy writer or printer can rapidly 
determine the space copy will 
occupy when set in type. Separate 
calculator for Monotype and Lino- 
type $2.00 each, or $3.50 for theset. 


For Sale by 


The INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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Layout Men! 


A 36-INCH SLIDE-RULE 

Wrapped twice around a six-inch circle 
Range, | to 100 inches. Fractions in linear- 
measure. As Easy to Read as a Foot-Rule. 
ACCURATE PROPORTIONS INSTANTLY 
No more tiresome corner-to-corner hit-or-miss. 
Waterproofed. Precision Non-wear Pivots. 


Price $2.00 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago, Ill. 
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Thelr Chemistry & Technology 


By CARLETON ELLIS $ 
560 pages of profusely illustrated 
text giving usable information for 


printers, lithographers, chemists. 
THE INLAND PRINTER e CHICAGO 























that’s why 





CROMWELL TYMPAN 


helps you produce better printing at bigger profits 


NVARYING uniformity—the goal of every cadet corps 
—is an accomplished fact with Cromwell Special Pre- 
pared Tympan. It’s guaranteed not to vary .001 inch in 
thickness throughout an entire roll. This simplifies make- 
ready, requires less packing on the cylinder, fewer spot 
sheets, and permits working with overlays closer to the 
printing surface. The result is cleaner, sharper impressions 
throughout the longest runs. 


Assure yourself of better looking printing and bigger profits. 
Take a tip from thousands of leading printers the world 
over. Order Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan from your 
local distributor today. It comes in rolls or sheets, ac- 
curately cut to fit any high speed press. 








Other 


Cromwell Features 


as the first. 


turn soggy. 


of stretching or tearing. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


4801-39 S. WHIPPLE STREET. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 


ENDURING — Cromwell 
Tympan will stand up 
throughout the gruelling 
grind of the longest runs. 
lt will deliver the last im- 
pression as clear and sharp 


WEATHERPROOF — Crom- 
well Tympen is impervious 
to excess moisture, sudden 
changes of temperature or 
extremes of hot and cold. It 
will not shrink, swell cr 


STRONG—Cromwell Tym- 
pan has the high tensile 
strength necessary to per- 
mit its being drawn tight on 
the cylinder without danger 
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This Intertype will fit EXACTLY 
into your composing room picture 


Your Composition Requirements differ to some 
extent from those of any other establishment. ‘To 
insure an exact accommodation to your particular 
needs, therefore, the Universal Intertype offers 61 
combinations of equipment for (1) straight com- 
position, (2) display composition, (3) mixed com- 
position in which two or more fonts of type are 
assembled in a single line, and (4) various com- 
binations of these different kinds of work. 


If Your Picture Changes. Furthermore, you need 
not stay awake nights trying to foresee possible 
future changes in your requirements. If your re- 
quirements change, you can change your Inter- 
type equipment units accordingly. With some 
models you can even change a non-mixer Inter- 
type into a mixer, or vice versa. 

Improved Siugs. One reason for the continued 
popularity of the Intertype is the splendid print- 
ing quality of Intertype slugs. This is due largely 


to Intertype’s exclusive baffle mouthpiece, mold 
cooling blower, and improved heat controls, all 
standard equipment on Universal Intertypes. 


Enormous Productive Capacity. Because of a 
number of standard and auxiliary features, some 
of which are not obtainable on any other ma- 
chine, the Universal Intertype today is far more 
productive than ever before. Its features include 
instantaneous changes of type on non-mixer as 
well as on mixer machines; electrically operated 
magazine shift; only one distributor box on 
mixers as well as non-mixers; automatic quad 
ding and centering; six-mold disk, with automatic 
ejector blade changes; and the Mohr Intertype 
automatic saw. : 


Catalog on Request. A catalog of the Universa 
Intertype will be sent to you on request. Write 
to INTERTYPE CorPorATION, 360 Furman ‘tree 

Brooklyn, N. Y., or the nearest Intertype br inch 
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